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EDITOR’S NOTE 


Henry R. Luce 
and the ‘Dialogue’ 


As he looks at you from behind his desk you are quite sure that he has 
the most formidable and imposing eyebrows you have ever encountered. 
The eyes under them are blue, penetrating and slightly turned up on the 
outside corners. His hair is gray, whitening at the temples. He swivels 
around in his chair to gaze briefly out at the Hudson River, considering 
the next thought in the conversation. Or he stands up and, a bit stiff- 
legged, walks back and forth pushing his left hand across the back of 
his head and holding in his right a cigaret whose burning ash is about 
to fall on the dark blue rug. His voice confirms his intentness and energy 
—slightly nasal, words tumbling out, with abrupt mid-sentence pauses. 
His thoughts, crammed with knowledge and imagination, come pro- 
fusely—and so do his questions: you find yourself trying to satisfy an 
insatiable curiosity for facts, quotes, ideas. 
He is at times elevating, at times irascible, 
at times sentimental, witty or ironic— 
but always with purpose. Many of the 
thoughts he expresses stay with you. Many 
have transformed themselves into print, 
into magazines, into the public mind and 
consciousness. For 28 yearsthey have been 
the spark and the light of this magazine. 

A few weeks ago, this man, Henry R. 
Luce, retired as Editor-in-Chief of all 
Time Inc. publications and took on the 
advisory post of Editorial Chairman. To 
succeed him he appointed Hedley Dono- 
van, formerly the managing editor of 
FORTUNE magazine and for five years edi- 
torial director of these publications. 

To have been associated with Harry 
Luce asa boss is a rigorous and rewarding 
experience. He maintains a delicate balance by exerting his own editorial 
force and yet giving his managing editors a full measure of independence. 
He accomplishes this by a method he likes to call ‘“dialogue.’” This 
dialogue proceeds in different ways. First there is the Luce memo. This 
comes in two forms. The long ones are neatly typewritten. The others 
consist of pencil scrawls on yellow pad paper, often with a newspaper 
clipping attached by means of an ordinary straight pin. Harry Luce is 
the only memo sender in the building who has not given in to the paper 
clip. The subjects of these memos range broadily—a proposal to do a 
series on Greece, a critique on the latest issue of LIFE, a question about 
the latest teen-age fad, a philosophical comment on U.S. politics. The 
dialogue works in other ways in different places. Once a fortnight he 
has a lunch for his principal editors. These begin with a drink for those 
who want one. Harry Luce himself puts away a large glass of tomato 
Juice and promptly starts conversation on the hottest news topic of the 
moment. Sometimes he becomes so engrossed in the subject that he 
forgets to eat. Then the “‘dialogue” becomes a “‘'monologue.”” 

Occasionally he extends the dialogue by inviting the editors to his 
home. There, in a comfortable living room on whose walls hang great 
paintings, predominantly French Impressionist, the give and take of 
ideas and increasingly ambitious plans for the magazines go on far into 
the evening, often to be resumed the next day in his office. 

Harry Luce is proud of his magazines. But he is never really satisfied 
with them— or with himself. He has a strong journalistic conscience. 
And it is that which has driven him and still drives him into his search 
to improve, to extend and to uplift. So, as it has driven him, here at 
LiFE it drives us. 





HENRY R. LUCE 


Arie ‚UT 
GEORGE P. HUNT 
Managing Editor 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 
ON THE WELFARE STATE 


KNUD MEISTER'S ARTICLE 


Sirs: 

Splendid, your article about Scandi- 
navia (LıreE International, April 6). As 
a Greek who spent some time in that 
blessed country Denmark I found that 
the only reason I do not like her more 
than mine is because I am not supposed 
to do so. They show tolerance, un- 
derstanding and love for their fellow 
countrymen, contrary to some other 
northern countries. But I was sur- 
prised to find that their spiritual life 
was to my opinion lower and/or dif- 
ferent than ours. They consider wealth 
and higher living standards the sole 
purpose of man on earth, and now, 
somehow having achieved this, they 
seem to be lost in an ocean of euphoria. 


GEORGE ALEX. COULIDACOS 
Schwerte-Ruhr, Germany 


Sirs: 

Fie upon artist Pedro who (1) de- 
picts a Danish taxi driver firmly rooted 
in the driver’s seat while his fare ema- 
nates from the back seat!—and who 
(2) treats the cow-horn beer mugs like 
so many outsize shagpipes! In a Wel- 
fare State taxi drivers jump to atten- 
tion at the hind door, bowing their 
clients out with a smile—and vikings 
knew better, caroused from out of the 
wide end of their cornucopias. 


JESPER HVEN 
Holte, Denmark 


Sirs: 

The whole piece is a mishmash of 
stale jokes, unsubstantiated claims, and 
quotations taken out of context. 

THOMAS DUVAL 
Copenhagen, Denmark 


Sirs: 

A true account of the Welfare States 
of Scandinavia is that we have found 
that many of our citizens do not pro- 
vide for themselves the way they should 
and therefore the states have had to 
take care of them to prevent much suf- 
fering. This, I think, is a task well 
worth considering by such countries 
that do not care about their fellow 
citizens. That this costs a lot of money 
nobody can deny, but it is certainly 
worth it. 

I venture to say that at least 80% of 
the Scandinavian people are happy 
people, and if the other 20% are dis- 
contented because they are not allowed 
to profit too much on the majority, 
they should change their minds. The 
Welfare States of Scandinavia are here 
to stay. 

A.E. FRISTEDT 
Stockholm, Sweden 


Sirs: 

Despite the mad rush to consume 
more, apparent in all of the wealthier 
nations, people know that material pos- 
sessions alone do not bring happiness. 
It has never been claimed by anyone 
except advertisers of capitalistically 
produced luxuries. 

Mr. Meister is typical of capitalists 
who bemoan security for the poor be- 
cause it may mean less for themselves. 
It’s easy to say that life should have 
risks and adventures when your belly 
is full. But for those in constant hun- 
ger (and the U.S., as the wealthiest 
capitalist nation, still has too many) 
getting the next meal is enough of an 
adventure. Besides, the risks still pertain 
to corporeal and material gains. Why 
should they bring more happiness? 

Critics of Welfare States too often 


condemn the entire system by pointing 
out insignificant blunders and misuses 
of funds which are inevitable in any 
giant enterprise. Perhaps crime rates 
would be a better gauge of happiness 
than any used by Mr. Meister. The 
Scandinavian countries fare quite well 
by that measure. 
DWAINE STEFFES 

Copenhagen, Denmark 


Sirs: 

I am sure you will get many letters 
telling you that your article about the 
Welfare State depends on misunder- 
standings and at least is very exagger- 
ated. So I leave that side of the ques- 
tion to others. 

Instead I have asked myself: Do I 
feel more happy in America than in 
Sweden and in such case why? The first 
part of the question I must decidediy 
answer with yes. It is more difficult to 
say why. I have tried to sort out per- 
sonal reasons and to see if there are any 
general ones, applicable to a whole 
group of the population, and if they 
can be compressed in a single formula. 
Maybe it lies in the interpretation of 
the word security. In Sweden it means 
that every man should have a decent 
livelihood, even if he has only himself 
to blame for not getting it himself. To 
use an example from your article: the 
drunkard should be dragged out of the 
gutter nolens volens. In America you 
seem to aim at another kind of security: 
the security for all able and industri- 
ous men to reach a position adequate to 
their ability, or at least an opportunity 
to fight for it, even if itshould mean that 
the drunkard must be left in the gutter. 
I do not believe that the drunkard 
should be any happier for it, as you are 
surmising in your article, but maybe the 
fitter men should feel happier if not 
hampered by the narrow meshes in the 
present Scandinavian Welfare States. 

In a proposition to a new constitu- 
tion for Sweden it is suggested that it 
should involve a right to work for all 
citizens. Further details in a special law. 
How can such questions be fixed by law? 
What we want are new economic condi- 
tions. The conservative party is suggest- 
ing economic democracy, making it 
possible also for the man in the street 
to invest money in different industries. 
Something similar to that may be the 
way we have to go. Liberty of choice, 
based on means, rather than benevo- 
lent guardianship of the state, may cre- 
ate a greater feeling of happiness for 
many people. 

HENNING FLYRIN 
Stockholm, Sweden 


Sirs: 

I must congratulate you again, with 
reservations, on two recent articles. 
First, the one about the Welfare State 
in Scandinavia. Viewed as it was no 
doubt intended—(1) As an after-bran- 
dy, amusing literary cerebral exercise 
meant for the attention of the better-off 
families of North America and West- 
ern Europe (with a few holdouts in 
Hiltons elsewhere)—it was an excellent 
piece, a pleasure to read. But it would 
have jarred horribly in context to the 
inhabitants of backlands Gabon or 
even rural Kentucky. If they had had 
the necessary education or strength to 
read it. I feel we are in danger here of 
being like Queen Victoria during the 
Great Famine in Ireland last century, 
when she reduced her original contribu- 
tion to relief funds, on the advice of her 
advisors, who felt there was a danger of 
sapping these “'hardy independent peo- 
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ple’s” way of life by too much sup- 
port. Tassume you and your readers are 
familiar enough with the actual condi- 
tions of Ireland at the time without 
my going further. Our arguments are, 
surely, purely academic against the 
present world background (I’m no sup- 
porter of the Dogs’ False Teeth Brigade 
either, but there are limits). Secondly, 
your article on the First World War. 
This bodes to be one of the best things 
you’ve ever done and that’s saying 
something. It is impossible to fault it. 


TOMMY PEAK 
Hounslow, England 


Sirs: 

Knud Meister blames the Welfare 
State for a high rate of suicide in Den- 
mark and Sweden, but he fails to men- 
tion that Norway, which has the same 
basic social institutions, has a low sui- 
cide rate. How can he explain this? 

The writer implies that the state drags 
everyone out of his home at age 67 to 
fill up the Old People’s Home. This is 
not at all the case. In fact, only 5% of 
the old age pensioners live in such in- 
stitutions, and these are people who 
either cannot manage for themselves 
or who, due to limited means, are other- 
wise confined to substandard dwell- 
ings. Every effort is made to keep old 
people in their homes; such efforts in- 
clude a home-help service. 

The divorce rate, which Mr. Meister 
again relates to the Welfare State, is 
lower than in the United States. 

I wonder if the author could substan- 
tiate these assertions: (1) that the Scan- 
dinavians are fundamentally unhap- 
py, (2) ‘‘One wonders how much fa- 
milial affection will be left after an- 
other couple of generations of the Wel- 
fare State.” Such generalizations are 
absurd and unfair. 

We should acknowledge the accom- 
plishments of Denmark, which include 
full employment, a very low crime rate, 
first-class hospitals, and no slums. In- 
deed, the Dane has not lost his human 
dignity. On the contrary, he has en- 
hanced it. The social system of Den- 
mark has grown from the belief that 
each individual has a responsibility to 
his fellow man, that he is his brother’s 
keeper. 

JoHn B. LESTER 
Hellerup, Denmark 
P.S. Iam an American student at the 
University of Copenhagen. 


Sirs:! 

The article might leave the impres- 
sion that the Welfare State itself is an 
independent and inexhaustible gold 
mine, the gifts of which are relieving 
people of all their financial worries. I 
therefore think it should be stressed 
that our so-called Welfare State is ac- 
tually based on the most extensive and 
rigid taxation system by means of which 
the State simply confiscates one’s mon- 
ey and then redistributes parts of it in 
forms of social welfare as the State it- 
self considers appropriate. 

In Norway, the average income of in- 
dustrial workers is about $2,500 yearly 
of which direct taxes takes $520 if single 
and $200 if a five-member family. On 
incomes of $7,000, approximate taxes 
are $2,600 and $2,100 respectively. Be- 
sides a purchase tax of 10% on all 
goods sold, special dues and taxes are 
innumerable. A Chevy II costs $4,930, 
a bottle of ordinary Scotch $8. A Ii- 
cense, annual fee $23, is required for 
radio-TV. The system is so intricate 
that when serving martinis restaurants 
are known to split the price on the bill 
in three, viz., the price of liquor (gin), 
of wine (vermouth) and of food (olive). 

No wonder some people get tired. 


JOHN JOHANNESSEN 
Oslo, Norway 
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Be precise! 


You can’t afford mistakes when you’re specifying a grade of fuel for a customer, or alubricant 
for his heavy machinery. You’ve got to be precise. That’s why so many managers of the world’s 


industries look to Esso. They know that Esso hasa wealth ofinternational experiencein petro- 


leum production and research. They know that Esso maintains a world-wide network of 
modern service facilities, staffed by highly trained technical personnel. And they know that 
Esso takes pridein its exacting standards. Perhaps these are major reasons why Esso is the 


World's First Choice! Refer your petroleum product needs to our local organization. 
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Secret of airline service unique in all the world 


Wherever in the world Tomiko Tsuchida and her 
sister hostesses welcome you aboard Japan Air Lines, 
you discover Japan itself... its beauty, its serenity, its 
unmatched hospitality. 


From first sight, every Jet Courier of Japan Air Lines is a promise of 
swift, dependable, modern-world travel. But step aboard, and dis- 
cover the magic “extra” of flying JAL. Suddenly you are in the time- 
less, gracious world of classic Japan. 


All around you are rich brocades, ancient designs, historic family 
crests...all a perfect setting for kimono-clad hostesses like Tomiko 
Tsuchida as they offer the graces of Japan. An o-shibori hot towel to 
refresh you. Warmed sake or your favorite beverage. JAL’s superb 
continental cuisine. And always the warm, personal attention of a 
charming hostess trained since childhood in the art of pleasing others. 


Her pride in perfect performance is matched by everyone at JAL. 
Your skilled flight captain...expert ground technicians who service 
every major airline to Tokyo...indeed by expert, courteous person- 
nel at JAL facilities everywhere. 


This unique extra” of Japan Air Lines is now yours to enjoy on routes 
the world around. To the Orient, choose either JAL’s “Polar Cour- 
iers,”’ the swift way between Europe and Japan...or fly the “Silk 
Road’ of Japan Air Lines, visiting legendary cities of the ancient 
Silk Road through the Middle East, Pakistan, India, and Southeast Asia. 


The pleasures of JAL go far beyond this Europe-Tokyo “jet circle.” 
JAL can fly you throughout Japan, the Orient, and on across the 
Pacific to the U.S.A., now served by 14 DC-8s every week. Arrive in 
California the day you leave Tokyo. Or stop over in sunny Hawaii 
at no additional fare... it's another “extra”’ when you fly JAL. 


But don’t wait for a trip to the Orient or the U.S.A.! Plan to preview 
the “calm beauty of Japan’’ aboard JAL jets between London, Frank- 





JAPAN RAIR LINES 
En a ng 









furt, Rome, Cairo... other shorter flights as well. For complete infor- 
mation— colorful folders t00— see your travel agent. Or visit your 
nearest JAL office in London, Paris, Copenhagen, Hamburg, Düssel- 
dorf, Frankfurt, Amsterdam, Zurich, Rome, Beirut, Cairo, Kuwait. 


The global services of JAL 
NORTH POLE 


FRANKFURT 


ROME 
KARACHI 


JAPAN AIR LINES 


A delightful addition to your New York World’s Fair Holiday: the 
pleasures of unique JAL service to the Orient and across the Pacific, 
with convenient connections to anywhere in the U.S.A. 









Aboard JAL, you feel the serenity of classic Japan. 


Discover the tranquil moods 
of a Japanese garden. 


Japan’s autumn finery, 
reflected in the decor of 
JAL Jet Couriers. 
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Four reasons why the Triumph Spitfire has become 
Europe’s most desirable light sports car 


Michelotti designed the Spitfire. It is sleek, low 
and in the best tradition of Italian design. 

Triumph built the Spitfire. It is fast, potent and 
in the best tradition of sporting Triumphs. 


In four important ways it has brought a new 
degree of refinement to the light sports car. 
1. Speed. The Spitfire is fast. Its top speed is over 
90 mph’ (145 kmph). It is also smooth. This is 
not the turbulent sports car of old, rasping its 





The Triumph Herald 1200. Britain’s cleverest light car. 
Its virtues include a 25-ft. turning circle and all-round 
fully independent suspension. 
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way through the gears. The Spitfire makes haste 
with comforting tranquillity. 


2. Safety. A car that can go as fast as the Spitfire 
needs the extra stopping-power of front-wheel 
disc brakes. The Spitfire has them. No fade. No 
hesitancy in the rain. 


3. Control. Each wheel on the Spitfire is inde- 
pendently sprung. Watch a Spitfire corner. It 
goes round as if it were on rails. 





The new 6-cylinder Triumph 2000. This is the car 
which created, virtually overnight, a new class of car. 
The grand luxe saloon at a medium price. 


SIISHYN:) Nwws 


A member of the Leyland Motor Corporation 


4. Comfort. The Spitfire has windows that wind 
up. Deep, sensibly shaped seats that hug your 
back. A hood that gives true saloon comfort. A 
cockpit that gives you room to stretch. 

Any Standard-Triumph distributor or dealer 
(there’s a network of them throughout Europe) 
will give you a trial drive in a Spitfire. Accept this 
invitation. In 20 minutes you’ll see why informed 
motorists say the Spitfire is Europe’s most 
accomplished light sports car. 


America’s favourite sports car, tne Triumph TR4 
reaches a top speed of 110 mph (176 kmph). It has 
an enviable list of rally successes throughout the world. 
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C’est tellement la France... It’s so French 







VIN 


doit &t 


MO HAVAS CONSEIL 


FRANCE produces many fine aperitif wines but none so good as St-RAPHAEL. So wish your friends “Bon Appetit” 


with St-RAPHAEL famous in France for 100 years. St-RAPHAEL has two products : “RED” : rich and warm, 


“WHITE”: light and golden. You will be delighted with the tangy refreshing taste of St-RAPHAEL. Both are delicious. 
Serve cool, just by itself, in cocktails with gin or vodka. St-RAPHAEL is part of France and of the French way of life. 
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UROPE LONDON /AMSTERDAM/ROME 


IN STYLE 





by Peter Griffith 


London, Amsterdam, Rome. The pomp, pageantry 
and eternity of Europe is at your fingertips. And 
wherever you wander, you’li add to your memorable 
moments if you guest Hilton style. 


A New View of London 


The London Hilton towers 328 feet over the West 
End’s fashionable Park Lane. And right in the hotel 
you get superlative cuisine and entertainment. There’s 
dining, dancing, and a 30-mile view from the Roof- 
Top Restaurant. Polynesian delicacies in Trader Vic’s. 
Superb continental cuisine in the International Res- 
taurant.Traditional British atmosphere in the paneled 
St. George’s Bar. For business, there@’s a multi-lingual 
switchboard, a stenographic service, a transportation 





Tower Bridge, London 


desk, a 350-car garage in the basement and full con- 
vention facilities, of course. Rates start at $21.00 a 
day, single, $30.00 double. 


Amsterdam: Venice of the North 


The Amsterdam Hilton is only ten minutes from the 
railroad station and the airport. There’s ample free 
parking space if you come by car. The hotel faces a 
quiet, beautifully landscaped residential square, yet 
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ROYAL“ 





‚ENTRAAL STATION 


” SCHREIERSTOREN ve Ms 
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the bustling commercial and governmental center of 
the city is only five minues away. You can enjoy 
delicious Dutch sea food in the New Amsterdam 
Grill, or fine French cuisine and soft music for danc- 
ing in the Diamond Room. The Amsterdam Hilton 
offers you the finest base of operations in one of the 
most stimulating cities of Northern Europe. Yet its 
Be start as low as $8.05 a day, single, $12.20 
ouble. 


Timeless vistas in the Eternal City 


High up on Monte Mario, set in its own 15-acre 
estate, the Cavalieri Hilton gives you a breathtaking 
view of-Rome. You get all the pleasures of resort liv- 
ing, with a magnificent swimming pool, tennis courts 
and beautiful landscaped gardens to relax in. Yet 
you’re only four miles from the Via Veneto, heart of 
Rome’s business and cultural life. (There’s a special 
private bus service to get you there.) 

Only the superlative comfort of the Cavalieri Hilton 
could see you through all the shopping and sight-see- 
ing you’ll want to do. With outstanding Italian food 
in Le Belle Arti dining room...delicious dining and 
dancing in the spectacular La Pergola Roof Garden, 
with its unsurpassed view of the city. For business- 
men, the Cavalieri Hilton has multi-lingual stenogra- 
phers, a transportation desk, travel agency, airline 
offices and a car rental office. And it can handle a 
convention of 2,000 if required. 

Rooms start at $12.10 a day, single, $18.55 double 
—.and they all have panoramic terraces. 


A Swiss guard at the Vatican 


Plan your stopovers now. Write for full details and 
color brochures of all these hotels to Peter Griffith, 
Hilton Hotels International, c/o Cavalieri Hilton Hotel, 
Rome, Italy. For reservations, contact any Hilton 
Hotel Reservation Office or these special numbers: 
London HYDe Park 8888, Paris Balzac 0706, Geneva 
34 82 90, Zurich 47 74 74, Frankfurt 24745. At all 
Hilton International Hotels, charges can be paid for 
on your Carte Blanche Credit Card or Hilton Credit 
Identification Card. 


At the World’s Fair in New York dine at the Hilton Cafe International atop the Better Living Center. 


60 INTERNATIONAL...WITH ALL THE GOMFORTS OF HILTON 


© $rvanvoeco 164 





lm, 
And let Sabena solve your air travel problems for you! Sabena’s people - from pilot to porter - are just naturally 
helpful and interested in you. They’re Belgian, centuries traditioned in easy, true, unaffected hospitality. They iron 
out every kink and wrinkle in your air trip - on the spot. So, if you really want to relax, feel completely at home - 


be their guest! You'll soon learn why your Sabena flight will really rate high among life’s pleasures! 


SABENA Di Zu 


arısıan Would Arrumes 





SABENA, THE ONLY INTERNATIONAL NETWORK HOMING ON BRUSSELS, HUB OF THE COMMON MARKET 
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Full of enthusiasm, the m 











x on % : 


otoring press praise the talented 


Hillman IMP and its sparkling 80 m.p.h. performance. Here are two extracts 
from America's foremost automobile journals: 


“Not one driver in a thousand could get in trouble with 
the IMP; it will out-corner—wet or dry—anything he’s ever 
driven before. The synchromesh on all gears is unbeatable, 
the lever stands straight up from the floor begging to be 
used, and its action is probably the fastest and lightest on 
any mass-produced car ever built’’ Car and Driver 


MADE IN SCOTLAND BY 


WITH SALES AND SERVICE IN 163 COUNTRIES 





ROOTES MOTORS LIMITED 


LONDON SHOWROOMS AND EXPORT DIVISION: ROOTES LIMITED - DEVONSHIRE HOUSE - PIGGADILLY » LONDON W.1. 


“For the driver with sporting inclinations, the Hillman is a 
better proposition than one would imagine. The overhead 
camshaft engine is smooth, quiet at all speeds, flexible 
down to 10 m.p.h. in top in spite of its 10.1 compression 
ratio, and emits no valve death rattles at the top ofthe rev 
range. The floor-mounted gearshift is one of the best | 
have ever used’’ Road and Track 


HILLMAN IIMLP 


A BETTER BUY BECAUSE IT'S BETTER BUILT 
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by ALBERT 
ROSENFELD 


S eentisıs have suddenly become 
aware of some things out there in the 
skies which they had never noticed be- 
fore, and they could hardly be more 
excited if they had just zeroed inona 
formation of flying saucers. The ex- 
citement is clearly justified: the newly 
discovered things-out-there are fan- 
tastic fiery objects as massive as a mil- 
lion suns. They burn with a bright- 
ness that would eclipse a hundred- 
fold our entire galaxy with its 100 
billion stars. They appear faint, but 
only because they are billions of light 
years away from us. Among them are 
the most distant celestial bodies yet 
detected— one six billion light years 
from earth, one perhaps 10 billion— 
as well as the most dazzlingly lumi- 
nous object ever before seen in the 
universe. 

Everything about these newly rec- 
ognized phenomena is on such a stu- 
pendous scale—especially the un- 
heard-of energies they produce—that 
even the astronomers, accustomed to 
dealing on a cosmic scale, are caught 
in open-mouthed astonishment. Like 
Hollywood producers suddenly in 
possession of a movie that is really 
colossal, scientists find themselves at 
a loss for adequate superlatives. In 
place of precise terminology, they re- 
sort to poetic description. Physicist J. 
Robert Oppenheimer describes them 
as “incredibly beautiful,” as “‘spec- 
tacular events of unprecedented gran- 
deur.” Caltech Astronomer Jesse L. 
Greenstein has called them ‘“‘perhaps 
the most bizarre and puzzling objects 
ever observed through a telescope.” 

For the moment, because these bi- 
zarre and puzzling objects are some- 
thing like stars (though far too big 
to be stars) and because they spew 
out radio waves in reckless profusion, 
they have been given an unwieldy 
name: ‘“Quasi-stellar radio sources.” 

No theory in all astrophysics fully 
accounts for these quasi-stellar radio 
sources. Their very existence is an af- 
front and an outrage to all scientific 
senseandreason. Yetthey undeniably 
exist. To explain them and their be- 
havior, some of the most respected 
scientists ofthe Western world recent- 
ly gathered at the Southwest Center 
for Advanced Studies in Dallas. There 
an all-out intellectual effort was made 
to solve this new mystery of the uni- 
verse. 


Er since the techniques of radio- 
astronomy were first developed 20 
years ago, scientists have been aware 
that certain regions of. the sky emit 


radio waves. Some of these sources of . 


radio emission turned out to be gal- 
axies. Others appeared to be ordinary 
galaxies—but they emitted extraordi- 
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Through 200-inch telescope, 
mysterious 3C 273, in Constellation Virgo, 
clearly shows its huge tail. 


What are quasi-stellars? 


Heavens’ 
ew Enigma 


narily large quantities of radio waves, 
millions of times what might be ex- 
pected, with no way to explain the 
production of such energies. The mys- 
tery was deepened by the belated re- 
alization that some of the most in- 
tense radio sources were not galaxies 
at all. 

But through the years no one could 
figure out any process by which any 
star, or even any galaxy with billions 
of stars, might possibly produce the 
energy for these gigantic radio emis- 
sions. After a number of preliminary 
theories were examined and rejected, 
everyone finally agreed that such ex- 
traordinary energies could only be 
generated by events of catastrophic 
violence. 

But what sort of events? A collision 
of galaxies was one of the first sug- 
gestions. But computations soon 
made it clear that even colliding gal- 
axies would produce only a piddling 
fraction ofthe energy emitted by these 
radio sources. Astrophysicist Geof- 
frey Burbidge of the University of 
California at La Jolla proposed an 
even bolder idea. He knew that some 
of the normal radio sources in our 
own galaxy had been identified as 
exploding stars, called supernovae. 
Might, then, such: an explosion be 
the answer? Certainly a single super- 


nova could not do the trick. But what 
about a chain of explosions? An A- 
bomb explosion is caused by a chain 
reaction of fissioning atoms when the 
uranium reaches a certain critical 
mass. Burbidge theorized thata chain 
reaction of supernovae might also oc- 
cur— each one setting off the others 
around it in turn— when a galaxy 
reached a certain critical stage in its 
evolution. 

The trouble with this idea was that 
it called for a highly improbable kind 
of galaxy with a core of stars ready 
to explode into supernovae and '’so 
densely packed that they could be 
detonated at the rate of 10 to 1,000 
per year. (In our own galaxy a super- 
nova occurs less than once in a cen- 
tury.) 

Among those reluctant to accept 
Burbidge’s idea was the celebrated 
cosmologist, Fred Hoyle of Cam- 
bridge University. In collaboration 
with Physicist William A. Fowler of 
Caltech, he proposed an even more 
daring theory: gravitational collapse. 
The greater an object’s mass, the 
greater its gravitational force. If a 
star could attain a certain mass— 
say a million to 100 million times the 
mass of our own sun—then its gravity 
would become 100 times as powerful 
as the forces generated by the strong- 


est known nuclear reactions. Such a 
super superstar, in the normal course 
of its evolution, would contract. 
When it contracted to a certain criti- 
cal volume, the gravitational field 
would cause the star to collapse in 
upon itself. 


T. process would be something 
like the detonation of a nuclear weap- 
on by implosion—that is, by a num- 
ber of inward-directed explosions 
which close in on the fissionable mate- 
rial. As Hoyle theorizes, gravitational 
collapse would be “‘catastrophic im- 
plosion” on a cosmic scale. In place 
of Burbidge’s chain explosion of su- 
pernovae, Hoyle was proposing a sin- 
gle super superstar exploding inward 
on itself. Such an implosion could 
conceivably provide the prodigious 
quantities of energy which intense 
radio sources need to keep going. 

But the Hoyle-Fowler thesis had 
holes, too. The main criticism is that 
the most massive stars are no more 
than 65 times as massive as the sun. 
But a star would have to be several 
million times more massive than the 
sun to achieve gravitational collapse. 
Moreover, all calculations, includ- 
ing Hoyle’s own, indicate that as 
stars get much bigger than any now 
known, they become unstable and 
break apart. Theoretically, if a star 
could somehow reach the size of 
Hoyle’s hypothetical super superstar, 
it might achieve stability. But no one 
could explain how a star might get 
through all the intermediate, unstable 
sizes until it attained the requisite 
proportions. 

Another important objection to 
Hoyle’s idea was built into Einstein’s 
general theory of relativity. Gravity, 
as every earthling knows, is what 
keeps us all from floating off into 
space. To escape gravity a certain 
speed is required—the so-called ‘“‘es- 
cape velocity.’’ To escape earth grav- 
ity, the 25,000 mph achieved by large 
rockets is enough. To escape from 
a larger planet like Jupiter, with a 
stronger gravitational field, would re- 
quire a greater escape velocity. Now 
Einstein’s theory predicts that if the 
gravitational collapse of a star did 
occur, the collapse would go on and 
the gravitational field would become 
stronger and stronger until it grew so 
powerful that it would close in upon 
itself; ultimately, the escape veloci- 
ty would equal the speed of light, 
which is the speed limit of the uni- 
verse. In that case nothing could get 
out of the star, not even light waves. 
Thus, instead of an intensely radiat- 
ing object, sending out lavish quan- 
tities of light and radio energy, gra- 
vitational collapse would result in 
an invisible ‘black hole” in the uni- 
verse. (To attain this ‘“black hole” 
status, the matter comprisingthe earth 
would have to be compressed to a 
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BIG NEWS IN FOODKEEPING 


PHILCO 14RD37 It chills faster! It holds cold longer! It runs ] ! It’s 





juieter! It makes ice cubes faster. And all because Philco set out long ago 
to bring you this advanced, reserve-power refrigerating system that 
keeps foods better, fresher, longer. For every food you store, there's an 
ideal place to store it. Frozen foods—up to 100 pounds of it—in the huge 
zero zone Separate freezer. Vegetables and fruits—space for nearly a 
bushel in the full-width crisper een Meat storage—safe for days and 
days in the exclusive Philco “Air-Wrap” compartment. A door shelf that 
holds half-gallon containers of milk! 14 cu. ft. total capacity! And from 
top to bottom there is no frost anywhere. So for the finest foodkeeping 
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sphere slightly less than one inch in 
diameter.) 

Hoyle’s answer to this is that Ein- 
stein’s theory applies only in ideal 
cases where the object is a perfectly 
symmetrical sphere. In the real world 
the object would not be exactly sym- 
metrical, hence it would collapse un- 
evenly and energy could escape. The 
energy from the implosion, accord- 
ing to Hoyle, could keep escaping for 
millions of years. 


# 1963, ingenious new techniques 
for pinpointing radio sources in the 
sky with unprecedented precision 
prompted astronomers in the U.S., 
Great Britain and Australia to start 
intensive efforts to locate them with 
optical telescopes. This search, which 
Hoyle followed with great interest to 
see if any of his theoretical super su- 
perstars might turn up, resulted in- 
stead in the discovery of the quasi- 
stellar radio sources. 

The tale of just one ofthem, 3C 273, 
will suffice to illustrate how revolu- 
tionary the discoveries were. (3C 
stands for Third Cambridge Cata- 
logue of Radio Sources, and 273 mere- 
ly means the 273rd source listed in 
the catalogue. Although thousands of 
radio sources are known, only nine 
ofthemare so far believed to be quasi- 
stellar.) After an Australian team of 
radio astronomers pinpointed the ex- 
act location of 3C 273, Astronomer 
Maarten Schmidt of Caltech, using 
the 200-inch Hale telescope at Mount 
Palomar, was able to locate it op- 
tically and identify itasa long-known 
star of the 13th magnitude in the 
Constellation Virgo. This star is eas- 
ily visible with any good amateur 
telescope. Astronomers had always 
assumed it to be part of our own 
Milky Way galaxy. 

Like millions of other ordinary- 
looking stars in the skies, this one had 
never been closely inspected. But now, 
on analyzing the spectrum of its light, 
scientists were astounded to find a 
sizable “red shift””—that is, a shifting 
of the spectral lines toward the red 
side rather than the blue side of the 
spectrum. This red shift has been 
used by astronomers for the last 35 
years as a standard measure of how 
far away from us a distant galaxy is 
and how fast it is moving away from 
us. The measurements revealed that 
3C 273 was two billion light years 
away and therefore outside—a long 
way outside—our galaxy. 

Normally a star at that distance 
cannot be seen at all, and even a gal- 
axy can be detected only by a Palo- 
mar-sized telescope. The fact that 
3C 273 looked like a star of the 13th 
magnitude despite its vast distance 
made it easily the brightest thing yet 
discovered in the heavens. Could it 
be a galaxy? Photographs showed it 
was not a collection of billions of 
separate stars, but rather two distinct 
shapes— a central core accompanied 
by an elongated jet that appeared to 
have been shot out of it. Together 
they resembled a gigantic exclama- 
tion point in the sky. The main body 
of 3C 273 was much too small to be 
a galaxy, yet unbelievably outsized 
for a normal star. Nor did its spec- 
troscopic characteristics resemble 
those of a star—not even a hypo- 


thetical super superstar. How could 
3C 273, less than 1/1,000th of the 
diameter of our galaxy, be brighter 
than the entire Milky Way and still 
have enough energy left for such ex- 
travagant outpouringsofradio waves? 
Instead of solving the old problem of 
how such energy is generated, the dis- 
covery of 3C 273 seemed to raise new 
ones. 

As if this were not enough of a 
headache, 3C 273 turned out to have 
a disturbing habit: it pulsates. This 
discovery was made by Astronomer 
Harlan Smith of the University of 
Texas. Realizing that 3C 273 was lo- 
cated in a part of the sky that had 
been regularly photographed by Har- 
vard since 1886, Smith went back 
over 2,000 photographs and noticed 
that 3C 273 had changed in brightness 
—first dimming, then flaring up— 
in nearly regular cycles, each com- 
plete pulsation taking 13 years. If 
3C 273 had been an ordinary star, 
this would present no great theoreti- 
cal problem. But 3C 273 is now es- 
timated to be less than ten light years 
across—that is, it would take a light 
wave 10 years to get from one end 
of it to the other. How, then, can 
it possibly pulsate like an organized 
body—-Jike, say, a light bulb? No one 
has a clue. 

Of the quasi-stellar radio sources so 
far studied, 3C 273 is the closest to 
us. Another of them, 3C 286, is cal- 
culated by the Russian Astrophysicist 
Iosif S. Shklovsky to be 10 billion 
light years away, which would make 
it easily the most distant object yet 
detected in the universe. It is mov- 
ing away from us at some 370 mil- 
lion mph, or 55% the speed of light. 
Shklovsky’s distance estimate has 
been disputed, but U.S. astronomers 
have calculated that at least one oth- 
er quasi-stellar radio source —3C 47— 
is some six billion light years away, 
which would still make it farther away 
from earth than anything previously 
seen in the universe. 


A: the end of the three-day meet- 
ing in Dallas, the scientists, having 
stretched their imaginationstoa point 
that once would have embarrassed 
science fiction writers, were hardly 
less mystified than they were before 
they began their talks. No one at the 
conference could really disprove Bur- 
bidge’s theory of a chain reaction 
of exploding supernovae, yet hardly 
anyone found it acceptable. Though 
nearly everyone was attracted by the 
Hoyle-Fowler theory of gravitational 
collapse, no one could figure out how 
it could actually occur. But so fan- 
tastic isthe nature of the radio sources 
that no bets were ruled out. 

Meanwhile scientists all over the 
world are renewing their attack on the 
mystery with such vigor that Hoyle 
believes many of the perplexing ques- 
tions raised in 1963 may very well be 
answered in the next few years—or 
even sooner. No one can predict what 
the answers will be except that almost 
certainly their startling nature will 
make it appropriate to follow them 
with the shape of 3C 273: a king-sized 
exclamation point. 
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VISIT THE 1964 NEWYORK WORLD’S FAIR-THEN DISGOVER AMERICA! 


Business ideas and fun by the acre are waiting at the Fair right now! You see advanced industrial tech- 
niques in action. Space-age products from the world around. And there’s every imaginable entertain- 
ment—day and night! Enjoy it all, then explore the States. It's easy on TWA, the only airline serving 
70 0,5. cities, Europe, Africa, Asia. Fly Royal Ambassador First Glass for Lucullan cuisine, and movies- 
a TWA exclusive. Or see films for a small charge in Economy ! Gall your Travel Agent or TWA today! 
































If you think our Mazda 600 is small... 





... you ought to see 


our new Estate station wagon 


What a dilemma! A lot of peo- 
ple like the Mazda idea of what 
a car should be: sane and sensi- 
ble transportation for the least 
possible cost. But with their big 
families and luggage to haul, the 
Mazda 600 wasn’t big enough. 
Now Toyo Kogyo has the an- 
swer — a station wagon version 
of the Mazda idea. The new 
Mazda 800 Estate is smaller than 
most wagons, all right, but only 
because we left off the unneeded 
overhang on either end and the 
fuel-wasting excess weight. 
Inside — space to spare. A fam- 
ily of five can ride in comfort. 
Or fold the back seat down and 
make way for a bulky 400 kilo 
(880 pound) load. The ride is 
stable, and smooth enough to 
haul fresh eggs, thanks to the 
double wishbone front suspen- 
sion and progressive leaf springs 
inthe rear. Colorful interiors are 
rugged, to stand up to any dirty 
work and then sponge clean. 
Maneuverability? Withaturn- 
ing radius of just 4.3 meters (14.1 


feet), the new Mazda Estate is 
the most agile station wagon 
you can buy. It practically makes 


B- The most economical way to carry 





its own parking places and darts 
in and out of traffic like a rab- 
bit. The light, aluminum-alloy 
engine develops 42hp in 800 cc 
displacement — a power-rating 
higher than any but the finest 
sports cars. 

The Estate’s flat-deck top and 
hood give it a clean-lined beauty 
that's totally modern. If you 
want sane and sensible wagon 
transportation for the least pos- 
sible cost, you ought to see the 
new one from Toyo Kogyo. The 
Mazda 800 Estate. 

D]Made by TOYO KOGYO, 

Hiroshima, Japan. 


MAZDA 800 ESTATE 
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It must be 
Amphora 


AMPHORA, the cool, calm tobacco 
from Holland that soothes the spirit 
and relaxes the mind. AMPHORA, 
fragrant and rich, slow-burning to the 
bottom of the bowl-mild, full-bodied 
Cavendish at its best. AMPHORA, 
the right tobacco for the young man 
who takes up a pipe, and for the vet- 
eran who seldom sets one down. This 
pipeful and the next, it must be 
AMPHORA, the popular tobacco, pop- 
ularly priced. 


ı 


A product of 


DOUWE EGBERTS ROYAL FACTORIES 
Utrecht, Holland 
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AMPARI 


THE APERITIF 


a Een 


In five years time After five years you willhave The safety tap lockisa MERCEDES-BENZ 


it will still opened and closed acar Mercedes-Benz design. It 
. door about 15,000 times. NO prevents accidental opening, 
work like new reason why you should or jamming of the doors 
notopen and close a even in the event of car-body 
Mercedes-Benz door another distortion. This safety 
15,000 times. And if after tap lock is used in all 
that it should happen notto Mercedes-Benz models. 
close properly, it will simply 
be because you forgot to 
close it properly. 
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ACTION THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


In laboratories up and down Great Britain, 10,000 men and women are engaged 
in 1.C.I’s £18-million-a-year research and development programme. Much of their 
work may never make headline news—involved as it is with the ‘routine’ improve- 
ment of process and product; but its value to chemical users is immense, for it 
ultimately brings them better-quality materials at reasonable prices. And, to help 
Britain’s industry meet the increasingly sophisticated demands made of it, I.C.I. 
technologists are almost daily evolving entirely new materials and techniques. 





ODDS OF 4,000 TO 1 


Of the 4,000 compounds synthesised and tested 
against diseases every year in I.C.I.’s pharmaceutical 
laboratories, only two or three ever pass the 
company’s rigorous toxicity tests. Of these perhaps 
one may, after years of clinical trial, take its place in 
medicine, for only a drug with a high safety factor 
can be used every day and perhaps for life. A drug that 
triumphantly surmounted all these tests has been 
made available by 1.C.1I. for the treatment of epilepsy. 
The 1.C.I. drug effectively controls this disease, and 
does so without causing dullness or drowsiness in the 
patient. It offers the possibility of a normal, active 
life to thousands of sufferers from epilepsy. 





Here are three examples: 


PLASTICS IN A VACUUM 


Vacuum-forming as a way of making articles like car 
fascias and luggage has called for new plastic sheet 
materials. These must be very strong, and able to 
retain embossing even at the high temperatures and 
stretch to which the process subjects them. Out of 
1.C.I.’s extensive research in vacuum-forming have 
come ranges of special plastic sheets, known as 
“Vulkide’ and “Novon’. Ideally suited to vacuum- 
forming, these have accelerated the adoption of this 
time-saving technique in British industry. 


I.C.l.s far-ranging research 
is contributing 


to progress in many fields 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LIMITED, LONDON, ENGLAND 





FIBRE AIDS FISHING FLEETS 


1.C.I. fibres technologists have recently developed 
from the newest of plastics—polypropylene— 
filament yarns, named ‘Ulstron’, of a strength never 
before equalled in this plastics material. Their 
toughness, coupled with the fact that they are the 
lightest of all fibres, and that they resist both rot and 
abrasion, will mean more economical gear—nets, 
ropes and cordage—for fishing fleets the world over. 
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r Ihe circle formed by the Rollright stones of 
Oxfordshire, group dances around a cauldron 





bubbling above the flames over which they will 
leap. (“We need the fire... . 


dt gets cold.’’) 


a prevalence of 
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1... to the words of the Great Moth- 
er, who of old was also called among men 
Artemis, Astarte, Dione, Melusine, Aph- 
rodite and many other names... .”’ So 
begins the rıtual. And whether the mys- 
tıic words are intoned around a flame-en- 
veloped cauldron on an Oxfordshire field 
at May-time, or ına South London lıv- 
ing room where the telly has been shunt- 
ed asıde because the moon ıs full, they 


Witches 





attest to an astoniıshing phenomenon: 
the revival of witchcraft as a religion in 
Britain. Distinct from the Black Magic 
of African cities and Mediterranean vil- 
lages, British witchcraft counts among 
ıts devotees teachers, solicitors, cıvil serv- 
Here Photographer 
Terence Spencer and Reporter Dorothy 
Bacon of Lıre’s London Bureau present 
an unprecedented look at an ancıent cult. 


ants, housewives. 


Photographed for LIFE International by TERENCE SPENCER 








Bajore an altar circled by the 
Rollright stones, Artemis invokes 
the Mighty Ones, a ritual sword 
held aloft. Members of coven grip 
sacred knives called Athame. 








Ta. meeling draws to a close, and 
witches Jump over the fire in an 
anctent rıilual which held that 

the fire stimulated the life-giving 
properties of the sun. 





Meg in a circle around the 
fire, the witches chant “Eko Eko 
Azarak, Eko Eko Zomelak, 

Eko Eko Gananas, Eko Eko 


Arada.” Chant’s meaning is secret. 


Sabbat ritwal within a ciece 


around a fire 


Ritual witchcraft has been legal 
in Britain since the Witchcraft 
Act of 1735 was repealed in 1951, 
but secrecy—to prevent the dis- 
sıpation of the ritual’s supposed 
powers, to obstruct their misuse 
and to shield practitioners from 
abuse—ıs deemed of its very es- 
sence by many of its followers. 
Thus the witches themselves dif- 
fer whether they number, ın Brit- 
ain, a mere 400, or some 6,000. 
They group in covens (ideally 12 
members and a High Priestess) 
and they all accept reincarnation 
as a fact of life, but interpret 
the word variously. One author- 





ity, Gerald Brousseau Gardner, 
had a simple approach to the 
witch’s way of life and death: 
“The witch wants quiet, regular, 
ordinary good government with 
everyone happy, plenty of fun 
and games, all fear of death be- 
ing taken away. As you grow old- 
er, you rather welcome the idea 
of death as an abode of peace 
and rest, where you grow young 
agaın, ready to return for anoth- 
er round on earth.” Others hold 
a more complicated belief in a 
return to a universal life force. 
On these two pages, the coven 
of the High Priestess Artemis— 
a Tooting housewife named Ray 
Bone—welcomes May Eve, one 
of the four Great Sabbats of the 


witches’ year, in Oxfordshire. 
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“Witcheraft is no place to take your maiden aunt . . . 





“ 
H, beginning of meeting of St. Albans coven, 

Artemis consecrates water and salt. Ready for use are 
an incense burner, a wand, a knife, a cord. 


I wilches lake wine by the fire, in a ritual which 
they assert does not parody, but antedates, the 
Christian Mass. A sacred book stands open. 
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Once a month, on a Saturday 
night closest to the full of the 
moon, Artemis’ coven gathers in 
a nine-foot circle chalked on the 
Axminster in the Bones’ subur- 
ban living room in Trinity Road, 
Tooting. (Mr. Bone, no witch, is 
wryly amused.) But on occasıon, 
for such ceremonies as an inıtıia- 
tion, Artemis moves to a 17th 
Century cottage ın a wood out- 
side St. Albans, the quarters of a 
coven of which Jack Bracelın is 
High Priest. Bracelin’s coven in- 
cludes an economist, a physicist, 
and a university lecturer. “Wor- 
ship of the female is compensa- 
tion for the masculine world ın 
which we live,” says Bracelin. 
“There is a dual aspect—mas- 
culine and feminine—ın the life 
force. We are trying to attune 
ourselves to it in order to know 
ourselves. All of witchcraft could 


be written up in Jungian terms— 


’ 


the initiation ceremony, for in- 
stance, with its blindfolding, the 
cord tied to the mother, the new 
name. It helps to bring people 
out and to know themselves. The 
takıng off of clothes removes ex- 
ternal influences.’’ 

But Ray Bone, who turned to 
a study of comparative religions, 
occultism and eventually witch- 
craft because the Anglicanısm of 
her childhood signified—to her 
—the stiffness of Sunday-best 
clothes, the scent of camphor 
balls and the agony of boredom, 
adds: “There aren’t any orgies 
in our covens, though I cannot 
speak for others. Why should we 
go to all this trouble if we simply 
wanted to go to bed with some- 
one?” But Gerald Gardner, who 
influenced Bracelin and Mrs. 
Bone, has warned: “Witchcraft 
is no place to take your maiden 
aunt even if she is romantic.” 








1. invocation to the Mighty Ones 
the High Priestess and her 
Jollowers point athames upward 
before cabalıstic symbols placed on 
cottage wall by Gerald Gardner. 


H., sword against his heart, 

a wıitch called Thelema warns 
neophyte that “it were better 

lo rush on my weapon and perish 


miserably” if he lacks courage. 


Holding hands, a male and 
Jemale witch dance in a circle at 
increasing speed until they 

break into a frenzied run. Whole 
coven takes part in this rilual. 


CONTINUED 





N sheptie us. the believers 


Although photographs such as 
those on the preceding six pages 
have never before been pub- 
lished, witchcraft does command 
wide attention ın Britain. “One 
or two narrow types think I’m a 
nut case, but generally Iam quite 
accepted,’’ says Ray Bone. The 
extent of the interest was dem- 
onstrated in a recent confronta- 
tion between a nonbeliever, the 
medievalist Dr. Rossell Hope- 
Robbins (left), and an avowed 
witch, Sybil Leek (below), be- 
fore a phenomenally large audı- 
ence. Lecturing to the Folk-lore 
Society at London’s University 
College, Dr. Hope-Robbins dis- 
missed witchcraft as a 15th and 
16th Century ıinvention of the In- 
quisition, intended to suppress 
heresy. Witches—of whom there 
were at least 40 and perhaps 100 
present, by the count of one of 
their colleagues— rose to thechal- 





lenge, heckled him with ques- 


tions on such points as the exist- T 
ence of the 10th Century Canon Pesiden: of the Folk-lore Society 
Episcopi, which states that those which sponsored lecture, Douglas 


Kennedy introduces himself 


who professed to have rıdden by ken BE N 
jestingly as a “retired witch. 


night with Diana were “seduced 
by the phantasms of demons.”’ 





N witch who lives in the New 
Heornful of claims that modern witchcraft derives from Forest, Sybil Leek disdains 
anctent, pre-Christian faiths, Dr. Hope-Robbins braves secrecy; she appeared at lecture 
witches’ wrath. Photos on this page are by Denis Cameron. with her Jackdaw, Hotfoot Jackson. 











L, Gardner’s witcheraft museum 
at Castletown, Isle of Man, witch 
pores over The Book of Shadows {n 
the Witch’s Cottage. 


N search for health, then for belief ZZ 


Though witchcraft has survived 
without interruption in Britain 
through the centuries, ıt owes its 
current vogue to Gerald Brous- 
seau Gardner, who was so dedı- 
cated to the rites he practiced 
and wrote about that he estab- 
lished a museum of witchcraft on 
the Isle of Man. Gardner began 
his travels with a flamboyant 
Irish nursemaid when he was 
sent off at age 4 to seek an asth- 
ma cure. The search took him to 
the Canaries, Afrıca, Ceylon, 
Singapore, Borneo, where he be- 
camearubber planter, and Mala- 
ya. Lacking formal education, he 
became a self-taught anthropol- 
ogist, and his researches inter- 
ested him in spiritualism. On a 
visit to England in 1939, he en- 
countered a coven in Hampshire. 
He already believed in reincarna- 
tion, and after the witches told 
him “You belonged to us in the 
past. Why don’t you come back 
to us?” he found himself com- 
mitted. The St. Albans coven 
and, indirectly, Mrs. Bone’sgroup 
stem from him and when he died 
in Lebanon in February rıval 
covens forgot their differences to 
issue a press release in tribute. 





D, museum’ s Witches Cradle the sign that read. 
“Whoever rocks the cradle fills iÜ”’ often makes visitors 
nervous. Witcheraft is related to fertility rites of paganısm. 











NER of an herbalist witch who died a decade ago 
is on exhibition by courtesy of her family, which prefers 
to remain anonymous. She kept herbs in chest. 


TOOLSETC BELONGINGTO E 
A NOTED WITCH WHOD N 
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The old ‘black magic‘ us. "white magic’ 





Buck candle, Jemale figure 
pterced wilh hawthorn and a 
sheep'.s heart on ruins of 

Church of St. Felix at Babingley 
may be work of jealous wiJe. 





In remote and desolate regions of 


Britain—as in remote and deso- 
late regions of France, Italy, Ger- 
many, Poland and dozens of other 
lands— the evil, the mischievous 
and the troubled often turn, as 
they have through the ages, to 
the Black Magic popularly asso- 
cıated with witchcraft. 

A grave is opened, perhaps be- 
cause a victim of goiter believes 
the superstition that it will van- 
ish ıf it is touched thrice by a 
dead hand. In a church in a green 
and placid village ın Sussex, four 
men are surprised in amysterious 
rıtual and the vicar finds it neces- 
sary to rehallow the altar because 
“they were definitely ın league 
with the devil. . . .” Strange 
symbols appear on farmhouses, 
or a sheep’s heart pierced with 


thorns is found on a grave. Dese- 
crations ofchurches alone in Brit- 
ain totaled 578 last year, and how 
many represented vandalism, 
and how many were exercises in 
the occult, no one can say. 

But the Black Magic which ın 
much of the world casts a spell 
on an enemy, a cow or an infant 
has nothing whatever to do 
such witches as Ray Bone and 
Jack Bracelin insist— with witch- 
craft asa religion. Whether other 
covens mix in some Black Magic 
with the white remains in doubt, 
but the distinction is sharply 
drawn by anthropologist Marga- 
ret Murray, and, on the next two 
pages, by the American anthro- 
pologist Joan Wescott, a psychol- 
ogist living in Britain who ıs do- 
ing a book on modern witchcraft. 





Vai and a sheep' s heart (left) and a circle and cross of sootl 
appeared mysteriously at ihreshold (above) o/ the castle at Castle Rising, a 
ruined Norman keep in Norfolk, at the moon’ s waning last September. 





SEERETT TOT LEERE DENE LENLNLUTE 











D, site of first Christian church in 
East Anglia, built in Seventh 
Century, ruins of St. Felix are half 
mile from nearest Jarm and 


ideal for Black Magic. 





N, King's Lynn, graven heart 
(above) is by legend that of Mary 
Smith, burned in 1616, who 
warned her heart would fly out and 
perch (arrow) on judge’s house. 
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An anthropologist’s view of witchcraft: 
it is just another religion 


by Joan Wescott 


Wi the rituals of witchcraft 
are still secret, and must always 
remain so, it is no longer neces- 
sary for witches to practice their 
religion furtively. But secrecy, 
which is part of its tradition, has 
led to absurd exaggerations and 
confusing speculations about the 
nature of witchcraft. Journalis- 
tic sensationalism, with its dire 
warnings of “a devil on our door- 
step,’ and hints of the corrup- 
tion of innocent young girls in 
“nameless orgies,” are all that 
remain of the witch hunts of long 
ago. But headlines which report 
the presence of “repulsive pa- 
gans in our midst,” together with 
public condemnations of witch- 
craft by the clergy, have a chill- 
ing echo of the political and re- 
ligious massacres that defile the 
history of mankind. In fairness, 
however, ıt must be said that the 
trend in publicity ıs beginning to 
change and that sympathetic ac- 
counts appear more frequently. 
Consequently, witches, who have 
always been shy of publicity, 
now find themselves in a state of 
ambivalence. Still insisting on 
the secrecy of their rites, they 
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would like at the same time to 
help clarıfy their beliefs. 

There ıs an unfortunate confu- 
sion of witchcraft as a religion 
with such a variety of other oc- 
cult activities—many of a bla- 
tantly sinister nature—and also 
with phenomena known by the 
same name in primitive societies, 
that it is necessary to distinguish 
it from them at the very outset. 
Witchcraft as it is practiced in 
England is a highly ritualıstic 
religion, and is described by the 
witches themselves as pagan, 
pantheistic, and pre-Christian in 
origin. It is completely unrelat- 
ed to Black Magic and to the rit- 
ual of the Black Mass. Contrary 
to popular belief, Christianity ıs 
not a target for abuse or even an- 
tipathy on the part of English 
witches. Indeed, witches tend to 
be liberal in their view of other 
religions. 

What is known as witchcraft 
among, for example, the trıbes of 
East or West Africa is of a very 
different order. The fact that ıt 
goes by the same name is simply 
the result of an equation of the 
manifestations of deliberate ma- 
licious practices in exotic cultures 
with what was thought to be the 
evil practices of European pa- 
gans. The feature of primitive 








f ngraving Jrom Molitor’s 
De Lamiis purports to show 
wilches around a cauldron 
ceremontally producing 

a hailstorm in the year 1489. 


witchcraft which stands out in 
striking contrast to the organ- 
ized rituals and regular meetings 
of English witches is the absence 
of group activities. The banding 
together of witches is not a fea- 
ture of witchcraft in primitive 
socıieties. Incantations and spells, 
the making of effigies, and the 
magical use of herbs are common 
to both. But here the parallel 
ends, because the primitive 
witch ıs working privately for 
private ends and not within the 
context of a religion. If one is 
to make any profitable compari- 
sons of European witchcraft with 
primitive rituals it should be 
with those cults which worship 
similar deities. 

English witches worship both 
a male and a female deity. But 
this is a matriarchal religion, and 
it is the goddess—whose name 
must remain secret—who is the 
focal point of worship. The god- 
dess of the witches is a Great 
Mother who in the liturgy and 
ritual of the craft is clearly iden- 
tified with the life force and with 
the power of love. 

In the religion of witchcraft, 
The Book of Shadows stands in a 
similar position of importance as 
the major scriptures do to other 
religions. In it are set down the 
rituals of worship and initiation, 


A Witches’ Sabbat is depicted in 
this old print, with the celebrants 
Jollowing the ritual of the 
“Two-Horned Cult.” The two horns 
are linked to fertility rites. 


the symbolic meaning and the 
ritual function of the tools of 
witchcraft, and the esoterics of 
herbs and incense. T'he Book of 
Shadows is said to have been 
passed down through the genera- 
tions, from witch to witch. Each 
initiate must make his or her 
own copy of the book and it is 
expressly forbidden to show ıt 
to anyone who has not been in- 
itiated into the craft. 

In my own investigation of 
English witchcraft, Ihavechosen 
to lay greater emphasis on the 
rituals I have been privileged to 
witness and the accounts given 
me by the individual members 
than on the available literature. 
While there are many learned 
and sympathetic books such as 
those written by T. C. Leth- 
bridge and Margaret Murray, 
their concern is mainly with his- 
torical reconstructions. Conjec- 
tures as to the origin of witch- 
craft seem less rewarding than 
an examination in depth of the 
meaning of present-day ritual to 
the members. As an approach, 
this is especially valid since ıt 
has become increasingly clear in 
the course of my investigation 
that witchcraft is a religion 
which gathers ideas around it. It 
is a composite affaır and not a 
simple survivalof what Margaret 
Murray calls a Dianic cult. Some 
might consider that it is there- 
fore not more than a hodgepodge. 
Although it may well be a hy- 
brid, what has been brought to it 
from, for example, Freemasonry 
or the Kabbalah seems to be per- 
fectly consistent with the funda- 
mental tenets of the craft. Asan 
anthropologist, I can only look 
at it in its present form. It ıs a 
vital and growing religion with 
sincere devotees, and as with all 
religions it is as profound and 
rich, or as banal and empty, as 
the individual worshipers. All 
the ritual stems from the recog- 
nition of a male and female prin- 
ciple which, although opposed, 
must unite, each being incom- 
plete without the other. The ex- 
pression of this: dichotomy per- 
vades the religion of the witches. 
Within the magic circle, drawn 
and consecrated by the High 
Priestess at the opening of each 
meeting, the two principles are 
magically brought together. Aft- 
er the circle is drawn, each mem- 
ber is ritually purified and then 
brought into the circle by the 
High Priestess. Following the 
principle of duality, men and 
women must be in alternate po- 
sitions around the circle, their 


hands joined. Both the god and 


goddess are invoked and greeted 
and in the ceremony of cakes and 
wine it ıs rıtually acknowledged 
that in the union of both lies the 
fulfillment of all the members. 

Each element of the witches’ 
rites is at once an expression of 
these dichotomies and a magical 
means of learning how to accept 
them. Thus it is that the essen- 
tials of a ritual religion cannot 
be preached and must be com- 
municated by the ritual itself, 
and directly experienced by the 
worshiper. An awareness of good 
and evil, of light and darkness, 
summer and winter, black and 
white, harmony and discord, the 
passive and creative is dramatı- 
cally heightened by the ritual. 

Much of the rich symbolism 
of witchcraft must remain the se- 
crets of the initiate. But two 
important symbols—the circle, 
and the two triangles, one invert- 
ed and superimposed on the oth- 
er—may be interpreted as sym- 
bols of wholeness. The triangles 
represent fire and water and the 
male and female principles. The 
resulting symbol speaks clearly 
of the molding together of in- 
compatibles. 


1. is the traditional custom of 
witches to perform their ritual 
ın the nude, as it is an essential 
part of their belief that power is 
latent in the body and may be 
drawn out in various manners 
through chanting, dancing, and 
through other secret rites. The 
witch recognizes that the experi- 
ence of the senses is sterile with- 
out religious significance, and 
that all joy—which is the prov- 
enance of the goddess—depends 
on the satisfaction of the senses. 
The wisdom of mystical experi- 
ence that is claimed by witches 
is accompanied by an esoteric 
knowledge of herbs which purify, 
heal and stimulate, and of in- 
censes such as myrrh, aromatic 
rush roots, cinnamon bark, 
musk, Juniper and sandalwood. 
Each of these incenses has its 
own discrete function in the rit- 
ual, and their use together with 
herbs reflects the importance 
placed on the stimulation of the 
senses. 

Throughout its history, witch- 
craft has been recognized as a 
fertility cult, and present-day 
ritual still reflects this fact. But 
much depends on interpretation. 
The old fertility rites are still 
performed, but a new interpreta- 
tion has now been given to them 
— the fertility of the human spir- 
ıt and imagination. 
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Birinzr willed the museum and a 
cottage to its manager, Bill 
Worrell (no witch) who here serves 
tea to High Priest Jack Bracelin 
and Priestess Ray Bone (right). 


N, bourgeots-looking as any of 
her neighbors who follow less exotic 


Jfaiths, Mrs. Bone walks her dog 


outside her home in the South 
London suburb of Tooting. 








A FAIRY TALE COME TO LIFE 





THE ORIGINATOR. Storyteller Hans 
Christian Andersen wrote The Lit- 
tle Mermaid more than a century ago. 
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As Hans Christian Andersen first 
told the tale over a century ago, 
the mermaid princess lived in the 
Palace of the Sea-King far out at 
sea where “‘the water is as blue as 
the bluest cornflower petals.”’ One 
day, on a trip to the surface, she 
fell in love with a handsome prince 
and saved his life in a shipwreck. 
Eager to join her prince on land, 
she persuaded a witch to mix her a 
magic brew to replace her fishy tail 
with human legs. On shore she met 
her prince, but he did not return 
her love and instead married an 
earthling princess. In despair the 
mermaid cast herself into the sea. 
She disappeared into foam and air, 
then rose as a spirit, happily giving 
comfort to afflicted men and seek- 
ing out good children. 

The fairy tale inspired a Lit- 
tle Mermaid Ballet in Copenhagen 
in 1909. The title role was danced 





by a young ballerina named EI- 
len Price de Planes. One night her 
performance caught the eye of 
Carl Jacobsen, a wealthy eccentric 
who was so moved that he prompt- 
Iy commissioned Danish sculptor 
Edvard Eriksen to transform the 
mermaid into bronze, with Ellen 
as a model. 

On a historic August day in 1913 





MODEL. Ballerina Ellen Price de 
Planes was the inspiration and 
model for statue 50 years ago. In 
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the statue was placed in her pen- 
sive pose overlooking the harbor. 
From the first moment everyone 
loved her. She was garlanded with 
flowers, kissed by sailors seeking 
good luck and sometimes sub- 
jected to good-natured pranks. 
Mostly she was just looked at, 
admired. and photographed by 
generations of Danes and tourists. 





wake of the act of vandalism, 
Miss de Planes, now 85 (above), 
reflects upon her sudden fame. 
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Pray Tell, Little Mermaid, 
Who Took Your Preity Head? 





How lovely the little mermaid was— and 
how diligently the land-dwelling damsels 
tried to imitate her! For half a century 
she had sat atop a rock in Copenhagen’s 
harbor, where she reigned as Denmark’s 
most celebrated symbol of welcomes and 
wistful farewells. Unnumbered thou- 
sands of visitors to Copenhagen carried 
her home with them in the form of por- 
celain replicas, photographs and memo- 
ries. She was the bronze incarnation of 
““the beautiful form and gliding motion” 
of Hans Christian Andersen’s beloved 
mermaid princess, heroine of his delight- 
ful fairy tale, who could “beguile any 
human heart.’ Indeed she could and in- 
deed she did— until, the night before the 
full of the April moon, someone with a 
lunatic urge climbed up on her slippery 
pedestal with a hacksaw and cut off that 
lovely head. With dawn came discovery 
ofthe deed and all Denmark—and with 
her much of the rest of the world— was 
outraged. Lovers of the mermaid, in 
many countries and in many languages, 
wrote letters to newspapers. And in Lis- 
bon, an impassioned newspaper editorial 
cried that the headless sea nymph was *'a 
symbol ofa world that has lost its head.” 





HARBOR LANDMARK. In her halcyon days VANDAL’S VICTIM. The nymph, who survived Nazi bombard- 
the little mermaid matched her beauty with ment during World War II, lost her head to a hacksaw-wield- 
that of topflight Danish fashion models. ing culprit who left behind tresses that stream down her back. 





OBJECT OF LOVE AND FUN a. 





WRAPPED ATTENTION. In hard win- 
ter of 1962, when icicles fringed her 
rock, someone gave mermaid fur coat. 


SKIPPER’S TRIBUTE. A Brazilian 

navy commander, seeking good luck : ie 

for his voyages, brought her flowers. STUDENTS’ PRANK. Youths with 
more deviltry than design sense gave thousands before him, found it great 
her paint bikini with shoulder straps. fun to climb up for a soulfulembrace. 
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PROBER. A pipe-smoking detective 
gropes inside the severed neck, hop- 
ing for a vital clue. He found none. 





DUSTER. A fingerprint expert dusts 
statue for telltale marks. He found 
smudges made by myriads of tourists. 
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CASE FOR PO 


Indignant crowds (above) flocked 
to the scene of the crime as though 
it were a murder. And the Danish 
police treated it as just that: they 
assigned the homicide squad to in- 
vestigate. Detectives scoured the 
seashore and frogmen dived into 
the cold waters seeking for the 
missing head. They found no trace. 
Meanwhile the mermaid’s torso 
and the four-ton rock on which 
she sits were hauled off to the royal 
foundry. TherePoulRasmussen,son 
ofthe man who first cast the statue, 
prepared to cast a new head from 
the original plaster mold. He then 
would have to weld the head onto 
the severed neck at precisely the 
right angle. ‘“In six weeks,” he pre- 
dicted, “the statue will be back and 
the story of the little mermaid will 
come to its second happy ending.” 





HUNTER. An officer and a police 
dog beat through brush near shore, 
trying to pick up the vandal’s scent. 


RENOVATOR. Poul Rasmussen, pres- 
ent owner of the royal foundry, ex- 
amines the sheared-off neck of the 
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mermaid to see how he will be able to 
weld on a duplicate bronze head at 
exactly the same angle as the original. 


1964 Ford Galaxie 500 4-door sedan at Disneyland, California, U. S. A. 
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Ford presents America’s liveliest, most carefree cars 


New strong, silent ’64 Ford 


Stronger, steadier, smoother than any other car in its field, the solid, silent new Ford 
is built to luxury car standards; engineered for years of more carefree performance 


Never before has a big American car offered 
you the kind of performance that comes with 
the beautiful new Ford. Never has a velvet 
glove concealed such an iron fist. Atracesand 
rallies around the world, the Fords that in- 
troduced Total Performance have swept up 
more trophies than any other American car 
...trophies that only the strongest can win. 





— Total Performance 


Yetthe’64 Ford isaluxury car: with arich, 
smooth ride, deep-pile carpeting and floor- 
level interior lighting. There are luxury 
touches everywhere. You even have the 
option of Ford’s famous Swing-Away steer- 
ing wheel that moves over to let you in. 

And the luxury is built to last. The 1964 
Ford is the strongest car Ford has ever built 


... easily the strongest in its class. It takes 
good care of itself, too: goes 3 years or 36,000 
miles between major lubrications, 6 months 
or 6,000 miles between minor lubrications 
and oil changes. Brakes adjust themselves. 

Visit your Ford Products Dealer... dis- 


cover the luxury of the 


Total Performance Ford. 


You get more for your money in any Ford-built product 
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Man of the world probes secrets of Southern Mediterranean with explorers Michel Flix and Sylvaine 


Man of the world seeks treasure on Mediterra- 
nean bed. Discovers ancient amphora. Finds 
instant satisfaction with Viceroy Filter OD With 
a whole world of choice in the cigarettes they 
can buy, men of the world smoke Viceroy for 
the taste that's right. 


VIGEROY-THE INTERNATIONAL AMERICAN GIGARETTE 


Filter Tip 


ESIGARETTES 








Once navigation depended on 
visibility. No more. Today " 
equipment developed by ITT 
enables aircraft to take off, 
reach a destination and land in 
virtually any kind of weather. 
Since 1907 ITT scientists have 
pioneered most ofthe major 
improvements which have 
transformed flying from a 
“seat-of-the-pants’ talent into 
an exact science. And today, 
every 30 seconds somewhere in 
the world, an aircraft lands 
safely with the help of 
equipment developed by ITT. 


Today they fly...weather or not. 


One oftthe latest examples of 
thisisthe use of ITT radio 
altimeters as part of an all- 
weather landing system aboard 
BOAC's fleet of VC 10's. 

These new jets also carry ITT 
teleprinters for the in-flight 
reception of weather data. 
Among ITT’s many avionic 
inventions iS TACAN, a 
navigational system proven 
suitable for high-speed jets. An 
ITT division is now equipping 
more than 3000 Alliedjet fighters 
with TACAN equipment built 

by ITT affiliates in Germany, 
Italy, Canada, Belgium, the 
Netherlands, Japan and the U.S. 


Our worldwide organization is 
uniquely equipped to handle 
such jobs. 

International Telephone and 
Telegraph Corporation—world’s 
largest international supplier 
of electronic and 
telecommunication equipment. 
World Headquarters: 

320 Park Avenue, 

New York, New York 10022 
European Headquarters: 

11 Boulevard de l’Empereur, 
Brussels 1, Belgium. 


ITT in Europe since 1879 / employing more than 120,000 Europeans / 18 com- 
panies / 103 plants / manufacturing in virtually every country in free Europe. 
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San Juan, Puerto Rico 


Chivas Regal is a Whisky Chivas Regal Scotland’s finest malt whiskies selected from the products 
beyond compare. Each of over 100 distilleries; and twelve long years of patient 
golden arop mirrors all that stands alone ageing in specially-selected casks. The flawless perfection 
is best in Scotland—the of this incomparable Whisky...the exceptional quality of 
purity of highland water; onä pedestal of its original ingredients...the extraordinary skills and pains- 
the careful, timely selection taking attention devoted to its production...a thousand and 
of the world’s choicest bar- eminence in one intangibles go into the making of this masterpiece of 
ley; the consummate blend- Scotch Whiskies, and all contribute to the unique light, 
ing of more than 30 of EVE!IV land regalflavour of Scotland’sPrince of Whiskies—Chivas Regal. 





A DISTINGUISHED BRAND PRODUCED BY CHIVAS BROTHERS LTD., ABERDEEN, AFFILIATED WITH SEAGRAM DISTILLERS «- THE WORLD’S LARGEST DISTILLER 
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Why 26 other airlines have had their crews trained by KLI 


Because KLM is one of the few 
airlines that can teach the pilots 
of propeller aircraft how to fly 
jets. 

You need special equipment to 
do that. And KLM has one 
million dollars worth of the 
finest available. 

First of all, the pilot gets six 
weeks training on the ground-— 
including nine days ‘flying’ 
practice in an electronic flight 
simulator. | 

Then the instructor, who is also 
a qualified captain, takes him up 
in a real jet. 

During this part of the course, 
the pilot has to make about 35 
take-ofls and landings, the most 
skilful part of flying a jet. 








ROYAL DUTCH AIRLINES 


KLM pilots are also taught how 
to land their jets with one 
engine out of action, then two - 
and finally without the aid of 
the hydraulic steering. 

They do it so well that if you 
were sitting beside one, you’d 
think he was making a normal 
landing. 

Of course they have to be good. 
KLM insists that they have at 
least two proficiency checks 
every year. 

We just thought you would like 
to know. 

KLM cares-that’s why so many 


experienced travellers believe 


that KLM is the most reliable 





airline in the world. 
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GUEST AND HOST. Hussein hears a MEXICAN SERENADE. Mariachi 





tall tale by host Mecom, who has the band plays for king at Mecom’s Los 
rights to explore for oil in Jordan. Corralitos ranch, situated on border. 


Hi-Ho King Hussein al Hashimiyah 


Illustrious visitors from overseas 
nowadays regard Texas as a base 
that must be tagged. King Hussein 
of Jordan rode like a Texan, but 
not before he got down to some 
pointed talks with President John- 
son during his state visit to Wash- 
ington. The subject was one that 
Johnson, as a Texan who has ex- 
perienced drought, could under- 
stand: the proposed Israeli plan to 
divert water from the river Jordan 
for irrigation. The king’s emphatic 
stand, which he repeated to the 
press, was that his and other Arab 
nations simply would not permit 
Israel to get away with it. 

Then the king headed south 
for a weekend in Florida, during 
which he visited Cape Kennedy 
and tried out a new sport called 
boat surfing. He pushed on to 
Houston as the guest of oilman 
John Mecom, and at a Texas-style 
wingding, mingled happily with 
astronauts and sang and twisted 
until 3 a.m. The next morning 
he flew to Mecom’s ranch near 
Laredo on the Mexican border. 
There he had a Mexican lunch, 
was entertained by a mariachi 
band, passed up a spin in a racing 
car owned by Mecom’s son and 
settled instead for a Bedouin-style 
ride on a Texas cow pony. A shy 
man, Hussein seemed ill at ease at 
times among the outgoing Texans. 
But he obviously loved the big 
arid land that was a reminder of 
his own country and of his mission. 


SET FOR SPILL. At Cypress Gar- 
dens, sports-loving king takes tumble 
from surfboard in wake of speedboat. 


BEDOUIN-STYLE RIDE. In Jordani- 
an headdress, the royal visitor returns 
from ride on the Texas range land. 








Does it make any difference what 
brand of tire you buy? 


IT DOES when one maker has never compromised with its hıgh 
standards of quality since the company was founded ın 1900. 
IT DOES wnhen one maker spends millions of dollars for research 


and development to make his product better. New 
Sup-R-Tuf rubber is the latest development. 


IT DOES 


when the quality of the tire has earned a world-wıide 


reputation for dependabılity and service. 


Firestone research and development engineers have formulated a new 


miracle rubber, Sup-R-Tuf, which provides from 2,000 to 10,000 extra 
miles per tire — and at no extra cost. Super-Strength cords are used 
in Firestone tires to provide a super-strong, extra-safe cord body. 
Firestone’s Super-Weld construction holds the tire tread firmly to 
the cord body providing extra safety. 





WRHEREVER WHEELS ROLL... 
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Every Firestone tire manufactured in every Firestone plant around 
the world is built with Sup-R-Tuf rubber to give you extra mileage 
wherever you drive. There is a Firestone tire with Sup-R-Tuf rubber 
in the size to fit your car waiting for you at your local Firestone 
dealer’s store. Stop in and see him today. 


irestone 


IS YOUR SYMBOL Or 
QUALITY AND SERVICE 








alloon That Flew 
way wiih a Boy 


A tiny figure hung helplessly from 
the rope trailing below the gaily 
striped balloon that rose swiftly 
over Marin County, Calif. Danny 
Nowell, 11, had strolled along just 
before the start of a two-balloon 
race. As a self-appointed member 
of balloonist William Berry’s land 
crew, he grabbed a rope and twist- 
ed it around his fingers. Moments 
later he was sailing off into space. 
The balloon was airborne 10 min- 
utes and had reached 3,000 feet be- 
fore pilot Berry heard him call, 
“‘Sir, please help me!” Berry yelled 
back ‘Hang on tight!” and brought 
the balloon down two miles from 
takeoff. Except for shock and a 
slightly bruised hand, Danny was 
none the worse for his free flight. 





A modern, comfortable family car — and an outstanding rally winner 





A safer car, safer because of safety engineering throughout! It's known connect front and rear wheels. Front wheel drive pulls you through 


as "the Swedish car with aircraft quality” — it's built by one of Europe’s curves, gives safe, solid traction and road-holding in any weather, on any 
largest manufacturers of advanced aircraft. road. No wonder the SAAB is a success among quality-minded motorists 
The new braking system doubles SAAB’s driving safety — a new dual- the world over: it's a swift, safe and comfortable family car — and also 
piston master cylinder with independent hydraulic lines that diagonally a winner of more international rallies than any other car on the road. 


Overall winner of”Rallye Monte Carlo” 1962,1963 and of the British R.A.C. rally 1960,1961,1962 
SVENSKA AEROPLAN AKTIEBOLAGET (THE SAAB AIRCRAFT COMPANY) LINKÖPING, SWEDEN 










SAAB is represented 
in S0 countries 
on S continents 
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Nigeria: Africa’s Texas Beckons 


Investors 


A young American, bound and 
determined to make his fortune in 
Nigeria, describes that African na- 
tion as ‘Texas on the Guinea Gulf, 
a raw, masculine country—sincere, 
well-meaning, brawling, and lusty. 
Somehow you get the feeling that 
the wealth of its soil and its peo- 
ple just has to bring out something 
good.” 

A good many other foreign bus- 
inessmen are just as enthusiastic, 
if not quite so Iyrical. Nigeria has 
become a favored spot for inves- 
tors looking for opportunities on 
the African continent. Since it be- 
came independent in 1960, foreign 
private investment has been com- 
ing into the country at a rate of 
almost $7 million a month. 

Americans were a bit slow to 
recognize the possibilities of the 
country. But U.S. investors now 
include a number of well-known 
manufacturing firms. Johns-Man- 
ville, for example, recently opened 
a sales office in Lagos. And I.B.M. 
World Trade has taken a first step 
toward propagating modern com- 
puter technology in tropical Africa 
by opening a two-year data-proc- 
essing school at the University of 
Ibadan. Gulf and Mobil also have 
Nigerian operations; they believe 
there are commercial quantities of 
oil underground or oflshore. 


l. early March two other blue- 
chip firms, Ford and Westing- 
house, were trying to set up Ni- 
gerian operations. Ford would like 
to assemble trucks there. Westing- 
house is amember of a consortium 
that hopes to build a steel mill. 

U.S. banks are also popping up 
in Nigeria. Chase Manhattan and 
the Bank of America are installed 
in downtown Lagos. Bankers Trust 
owns part of both United Bank 
for Africa, which has 11 branch- 
es in Nigeria, and Nigerian Ac- 
ceptances, which deals mostly in 
commodity finaneing. And Chem- 
ical New York and the Rockefel- 
lers’ International Basic Economy 
Corp. have interests in Nigeria’s 
new semipublic Industrial Devel- 
opment Bank. 

Nigeria has won the heart of in- 
vestors almost by default. Despite 
some dire preindependence predic- 
tions to the contrary, the country 
has remained democratically uni- 
fied, stable, law-abidingand peace- 
ful. It has more to offer than peace 
and quiet, however. With 56 mil- 
lion people, Nigeria is the most 
populous African nation. Gross 





national product amounts to a 
very roughly estimated $3,500 mil- 
lion—highest of the continent’s 
newly independent states. 

The country was relatively well 
developed economically under 
British colonial rule. A banking 
system has been in existence for 
decades. And the transportation 
system is one of the oldest and 
best on the continent. The railroad 
from Lagos, the capital, to Kano 
in the far north, for example, was 
opened in 1915. There were some 
45,000 miles of roads by 1962 (over 
5,000 miles paved) and many new 
roads are under construction or 
planned. Equally important, chan- 
nels of wholesale and retail dis- 
tribution have been operated for 
years by large trading companies 
—-Unilever’s United Africa Co., 
Union Trading Co., John Holt, 
and A. G. Leventis. 





Nigeria is a land of canny trad- 
ers. Some wander as far off as Ga- 
bon and the Congo to sell their 
wares. Every village is equipped 
with a market place. The one at 
Onitsha, on the Niger River bank, 
has over three thousand stalls. At 
the same time, there is a manage- 
rial class of Nigerians who have 
worked their way up the line in 
large companies or who have built 
their own firms—mostly on a base 
of trade and importing. Twenty or 
30 traders who started out as small 
credit customers of large British 
trading firms are now fairly big 
businessmen. 

Among these are Sir Odumegwu 
Ojukwu, former chairman of Ni- 
gerian Produce Marketing Co. 
Ltd., and Chief T. A. Odutola. A 
courtly gentleman in his 60s, Odu- 
tola lives in a huge, Moorish-style 
chäteau in the old British trading 


Adapted from FORTUNE, Time Inc.’s Magazine of Business 


A Nigerian saleswoman displays an 
array of plastic wares from Pfizer of 
the U.S. in the market place of Lagos. 


city of Ijebu-Ode, 50 miles north- 
east of Lagos. Odutola started sell- 
ing gas lamps, moved into export- 
ing cocoa, palm oil, and timber, 
and istoday a leading industrialist. 
Among other things, he owns a 
4,000-acre rubber plantation, and 
three tire-retreading plants. 
Nigeria’s most important asset 
in the eyes of foreign investors is 
the government’s encouraging at- 
titude toward private enterprise. 
Its long-range development plan 
calls for a total capital expendi- 
ture of some $3,300 million be- 
tween 1962 and 1968. Of this 
amount, the government hopes to 
raise $2,200 million from public 
sources. The U.S., for example, 
will probably contribute $225 mil- 
lion in aid in addition to $26,700, 
000 in grants and loans authorized 
previously. However, government 
economic planners realize that in- 
dustrialization cannot be accom- 
plished without private capital. 
They hope that Nigerian business- 
men will invest $660 million in the 
country by the last year of the 
plan, and that foreign investors 


„will bring in an additional $430 


million. 
To attract capital from the 
outside, Nigeria offers foreigners a 


CONTINUED 


Workers package pharmaceuticals in 
the modern plant Pfizer has set up 
in Aba, in Nigeria’s Eastern Region. 
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— rechargeable transistor radio 


MODEL 9S-P26 
9.transistor, BC/SW 


Sanyo Cadnica radios are powered by permanent 
batteries, eliminating the need for replacements. 
Their original Sanyo-developed Nickel-Cadmium 
batteries can be recharged again and again, to last 
for the lives of these radios. 

Reception is affected too. Unlike one-time batteries 
which steadily decrease in power, with corresponding 
volume and tone losses, these Sanyo Nickel-Cadmium 
batteries supply constant voltage right up until the 
time for recharging. Sensitivity is appreciably higher 


and tone quality S5$ANYO 


exceptional. 


SANYO ELECTRIC CO., LTD. OSAKA, JAPAN 


INTERNATIONAL DIVISION: SANYO ELECTRIC TRADING CO., LTD. 
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NIGERIA CONTINUED 


number of tax and tariff conces- 
sions as well as a constitutional 
guarantee against expropriation 
without adequate compensation. 
And in a number of cases govern- 
ment agencies have joined with 
private investors in imaginative 
partnership schemes to build all 
sorts of facilities, from textile mills 
to breweries. 

At times, the federal and region- 
al governments have gone it alone 
and built manufacturing facilities 
on their own. The Nigerian Cement 
Co., for example, is a joint venture 
financed by the federal government 
and the Eastern Region govern- 
ment. But, excepting public utili- 
ties, government authorities pro- 
fess a desire to sell out whenever a 
private buyer can be found. 

Since independence in 1960, Eu- 
ropean entrepreneurs have em- 
barked on a number of joint ven- 
tures with Nigerians. Among these 
are Nigergas, Ltd., formed with 
Italian and Nigerian capital; Tur- 
ners Asbestos Cement Ltd. (Brit- 
ish); Michelin Tyres (French); and 
Utility Cold Stores of Nigeria (Brit- 
ish and Danish). 

Canada’s Aluminium Ltd. is an- 
other early venturer in the mar- 
ket. It started corrugating alumi- 
num roofing material in the coun- 
try four years ago, using coils of 
sheet aluminum imported from the 
United Kingdom.“But as other lo- 
cal industries developed, the mar- 
ket grew for aluminum sheet. As 
a result, Alcan opened West Af- 
rica’s first aluminum rolling mill 
last summer at Port Harcourt on 
Nigeria’s coast. The mill has a ca- 
pacity of 5,000 tons a vear, uses 
ingots imported from Alcan’s Ca- 
nadian plants. Alcan owns 87.5% 
of the mill; the rest is held by two 
government-controlled develop- 
ment companies. However, one- 
fourth of the $5-million cost of the 
mill was raised by a public offer- 
ing of convertible debentures on 
the Lagos stock exchange. 

Like their European counter- 
parts, U.S. companies that have es- 
tablished manufacturing plants in 
the country have usually done so in 
partnership with local capital. Ni- 
gerian Textile Mills Ltd., for ex- 
ample, is a joint enterprise of Arc- 
turus Investment & Development 
Ltd. (an affiliate of Chase Manhat- 
tan), Amenital Holding Registered 
Trust (a Swiss-Italian business 
group), and the Western Nigerian 
government. Nigerian Textile’s $6- 
million factory on the outskirts 
of Lagos started up in September 
1962. It is designed to turn out 
some 18 million yards of varying 
grades and qualities of cloth an- 
nually, all from cotton grown and 
processed in Nigeria. 

Another plant in the Lagos area 
is Flour Mills of Nigeria. Jointiy 
owned by an affhlliate of Southern 
Star Shipping Co. of New York 
and the Nigerian federal govern- 


ment, it has 400 employes, pro- 
duces 1,500,000 bags of flour a 
year. 

Lagos, however, doesn’t have a 
monopoly on U.S. investments. In- 
dian Head Mills has settled in Aba 
in Nigeria’s Eastern Region. Here, 
with regional government partici- 
pation, it has established Aba Tex- 
tile Mills. The U.S. parent holds 
a majority interest in the $7-million 
project. Construction of the mill 
got under way in the fall of 1963; 
production of cotton cloth should 
begin about the middle ofthis year. 

Also at Aba are Pfizer plants. 
One has been turning out pharma- 
ceuticals for the Nigerian market 
since June 1961. In early 1963 the 
company opened a second plant 
to produce plastic household uten- 
sils, such as dishpans, and indus- 
trıal packaging materials, includ- 
ing bags for cocoa seedlings. 

Perhapsthe most interesting U.S. 
investors in Nigeria today are a 
handful of young men in their late 
20s and early 30s who have set up 
their own tiny development com- 
panies. Some, from wealthy fami- 
lies, are looking for local people 
who need capital for establishment 
of some worthwhile project. Other 
young Americans have come over 
with much more modest bankrolls. 
One has started a doughnut fac- 
tory in downtown Lagos, another 
has a poultry farm in the suburbs. 
Their expectations for their own 
future—and the nation’s—are 
very, very large. 








TYCOON WITH TRADE 
IN HIS BLOOD 


A Nigerian businessman, Sir Mobolaji 
Bank- Anthony imported cuckoo clocks 
in the 1930s, now runs or helps run 
nine companies with interests ranging 
from oil and transport to electronics 
and movie houses. As a boy he trav- 
eled regularly with his parents, Yoruba 
traders. Lagos credits his 1963 knight- 
hood to his success during 1960 in re- 
assuring foreign investors there would 
be no Congolike upheaval when Ni- 


geria won independence from Britain. 
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PART III OF A SERIES ON WORLD WAR I 





In a bitter double siege, U-boats sprang the big surprise 


A stately ship on an empty sea; suddenly out of no- 
where, the thread of foam, the exploding torpedo, 
and then—panic, chaos and death. This was World 
War l at sea. Something new and sinister had come 
to tear up old doctrines and usher in a kind of sea 
war that no one had ever seen and few had imagined. 
The submarine, having evolved slowly and almost 
unnoticed, now stood poised for action. 

Both sides had built surface fleets into prodigies 
of fire power; but, after the war started, both were 
wary of risking their precious battleships in combat. 
Germany held its weaker navy close to home as a 
constant menace to its rıval. Britain’s Grand Fleet 
became the pivot of a blockade against Germany. 
To break the stranglehold, Germany mounted a 
countersiege with its U-boats; and it was the U-boats 
that gave the sea war most of its action and its ter- 
ror. Only once did the two armadas actually clash. 
But in that single encounter off the Jutland Bank 
the ancient glories of naval battle blazed again. 


0. May 7, 1915 the British luxury lin- 
er Lusitania was sunk off the coast of 
Ireland by a German U-boat. The ship, 
here shown stern-high before her final 
plunge, heeled over so sharply that the 
lifeboats dumped their occupants into 
the sea. Of the 1,959 passengers aboard 
1,198 died, including 124 Americans. 
The disaster aroused violent American 
anger against Germany and, more than 
any other single event, prepared U.S. 
opinion for eventual entry into the war. 





Subs almost starved Britain 


DEADLY PROWLERS 


T. Germans started with only 25 ocean- 
going U-boats in service. They packed 35 
men and 12 torpedoes in their 214-foot 
hulls. They could dive only 250-300 feet 
and could run submerged for only two 
and a half hours at eight knots. At first 
they attacked only warships, and in the 
war’s opening weeks sank four British 
cruisers. But the British fleet developed 
protective measures that scared off the 
subs. In February 1915 the Germans pro- 
claimed unrestricted U-boat warfare 


against Allied merchant shipping around 
the British Isles, and the lone gray sharks 
soon proved their deadly efhiciency. 
U-boat men became national heroes, 
but everyone else was outraged at attacks 
on unärmed ships without warning or res- 
cue. Twice, U.S. protests forced Germany 
to restrain its U-boats briefly. In 1917, 
with the British blockade tightening daily, 
the Germans unleashed a final desperate 
drive with bigger, better, more numerous 
submarines. In April nearly a million tons 


A, day dawns over the North Sea, 
a German U-boat commander, outward- 
bound, hails a comrade returning from 
patrol to ask for news of the enemy. 


went to the bottom and Britain had only 
enough food left for sıx weeks. 

Then the Allies began to cut losses by 
sending ships in convoy. Stepped-up anti- 
sub measures turned the hunters into the 
hunted. U-boats became deathtraps, grop- 
ing through minefields or cowering under 
hull-crushing depth charges. By Armistice 
Day 178 U-boats lay on the ocean floor, 
along with the 5,234 ships they had sunk 
—memorials to an effort that once seemed 
close to winning the war for Germany. 








kuss of submarines were cramped 
mazes of instruments. They reeked of 
diesel oil, food and human sweat. Ofh- 
cers were soaked by water that leaked 
through the casing and trickled down 
the periscope (top). At the narrow bow 


and stern, crewmen maneuvered in 
the confined space to operate the tor- 
pedo tubes (above). Every foot which 
was not occupied by men, machinery 
and food was crammed with torpedoes, , 
shown here (left) being loaded at port. 





Ui preferred to sink victims by 
gunfire rather than expend precious tor- 
pedoes, but in rough weather this took 
some doing. Here a high sea bursts over 


the hull as the gun crew aims its 4.1-inch 
gun at a sailing ship. Shells were passed 
up the conning tower, placed in leather 
slings and pulled forward to the loader. 


Ansther way for U-boats to dispose of 
their prize—provided the victim surren- 
dered—was to blow it up with demolition 
charges after the crew had abandoned 





ship. Here a British fishing vessel sends 
up a dying puff of smoke as she slides 
into the’North Atlantic. The demolition 
team rows back to the waiting U-boat. 
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W.. a flash of flame and a rending ex- 
plosion a freighter blows up, struck dead 
amidships by a torpedo fired from the 
bow tubes of a submarine. Torpedoes 
traveled at about 40 knots, so they had 
to be aimed well ahead of a moving tar- 
get. Here a narrow slick on the sea marks 
the weapon’s fatal course. In the war's 
early days U-boat skippers first ordered 
victims to abandon ship. But when guns 
were placed on merchant ships, U-boats 
began to sink them without warning. 


I; a scene repeated time and again, in 
the war, passengers scramble to safety 
off a torpedoed ship. This U-boat vic- 
tim was the French troop transport S.S. 
Sontay, sunk in April 1917 in the Medi- 
terranean. The area was a favorite haunt 
of U-boats, which either slipped in past 
Gibraltar or were shipped in pieces over- 
land and assembled at Pola, the Austrian 
base at the head of the Adriatic. In April 
1917 the Allies were losing ships in the 
Mediterranean at the rate of three a day. 
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British fought Monotony and held the line 


KEEPING A BLOCKAD 





E..-, morning at II, the crews on 


British warships !ind up for their tradi- 
tional round of grog (two parts water, 
one part rum). It was a welcome break; 
for even when it was not fighting, the 
fleet had plenty of work for all hands. 
At sea the hardest working were the 
stokers (right), who fed the furnaces to 
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T.. British Grand Fleet spent most 
of the war in Scapa Flow, periodically 
sweeping the North Sea to maintain the 
blockade. During long intervals of inac- 


tion the Royal Navy made life as pleas- 
ant as it could. In the wardroom of the 
submarine E.34 (above), a heater and a 
Morris chair strike a homey note in the 


midst of navigation charts, a small galley 
and bunks. Where there was more room, 
as on the battleship Emperor of India 
(right), offhicers kept fit playing hockey. 


heat the boilers. At full speed a dread- 
nought consumed 500 tons of coal a day. 
There were also formalities -morning 
prayers —when all hands appeared fresh- 
scrubbed and in clean uniforms, and 
then, from time to time, a burial at sea 
(far right), in which the body, sewn up 
in its hammock, was eased over the side. 
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A German trap turned into a trap for Germans 


THUNDER AT JUTLAND 


E.., in the afternoon of May 31, 1916, 
a pair of German destroyers halted a Dan- 
ish freighter off Jutland Bank in the North 
Sea and were about to search it for contra- 
band when a wisp of smoke appeared on 
the horizon. Moments later two British 
cruisers hove into view and the Germans 
dashed away in a sprinkle of falling shells. 
With this modest encounter began the 
Battle of Jutland, one of the epic battles 
of naval history. 

In the two years since war began the 
two main fleets had studiously avoided 
each other. Britain’s wiry, precise little 
admiral Sir John Jellicoe was eager for 
battle. But his chief mission was to keep 
the Germans penned up in the North Sea 
and thus protect the global shipping lanes 
on which Britain’s survival depended. As 
his boss, First Lord of the Admiralty Win- 
ston Churchill put it, Jellicoe was “the 
only man on either side who could lose 
the war in an afternoon.” So the admiral 
kept the Grand Fleet, immobile but alert, 
in its remote northern base at Scapa Flow. 

At Wilhelmshaven lay Germany’s High 
Seas Fleet, commanded by stocky Vice 
Admiral Reinhard Scheer. A showdown 
with Jellicoe was the last thing Scheer 
wanted—he had only 21 capital ships 
(dreadnoughts and battle cruisers) against 
Britain’s 37. His best hope was to decoy 
part of the British fleet into a trap. In the 
early hours of May 31 he launched a de- 
coy. Vice Admiral Franz Hipper, with an 
imposing force of battle cruisers, steamed 
northward as if to attack Allied shipping 
off Norway. Scheer, with the rest of the 


High Seas Fleet, followed 50 miles astern. 

From intercepted German radio mes- 
sages Jellicoe knew that something big 
was afoot. The Grand Fleet steamed ma- 
jestically to sea; and from Rosyth, farther 
south, Vice Admiral Sir David Beatty 
sallied out with an advance force of bat- 
tle cruisers and dreadnoughts. 

The two destroyers that had stopped the 
Danish freighter were part of the screen 
for Hipper’s squadron. And it was over 
the hull of the freighter that the two scout- 
ing forces, Hipper’s and Beatty’s, finally 
found each other. The thunder of salvos 
shook the leaden sky as the ships pon- 
derously closed. From the mastheads gun 
spotters could actually see the huge pro- 
jectiles come on in their trajectories. 

The moment he had caught sight of 
Beatty, Hipper swung south to decoy hım 
toward Scheer. Beatty, his hat jauntily 
cocked over one eye, grabbed the bait and 
followed. Side by side the two columns 
raced southward, guns flashing. Though 
Beatty’s guns started knocking out Ger- 
man turrets, the German fire was dead- 
lier. Two salvos struck the battle cruiser 
Indefatigable and blew her up with 1,015 
men. Moments laterthe Queen Mary suf- 
fered the same fate. “Chatfield,” Beatty 
snapped to his flag captain, “there seems 
to be something wrong with our bloody 
ships today.” He had hardly spoken when 
the electrifying news came that the entire 
German High Seas Fleet wasdirectlyahead 
of him. Beatty immediately knew what 
was up. It was his turn now to be the de- 
coy. The tattered column circled and tore 


off northward through the gathering mist. 
The entire German armada raced north- 
wardafterhim—allunsuspecting—toward 
the open jaws of Jellicoe. 

Now Jean learned that his dream of 
decisive battle might actually come true. 
As his dreadnoughts plunged onward, he 
worked out his plan. He would lead his 
ships directly across his enemy’s course, 
where his devastating fire would shatter 
the German van and pile up the German 
fleet. It was the classic maneuver known 
as “crossing the T”; but it required per- 
fect timing, and Jellicoe had no idea when 
and where Scheer would appear. The haze 
was thick; Beatty’s messages were vague 
and garbled. 

Shortly before 6, Beatty’s battle cruis- 
ers, still firing furiously, appeared out of 
the south. Jellicoe passed the order. The 
dreadnoughts, with scarcely a ship’s length 
of open water between them, steamed into 
the path of the oncoming Germans. The 
“T” was being crossed. 


A tempest of fire and steel swept the 
decks of the leading German warships. 
Turrets were blasted open. Hulls shook 
under thundering concussions that re- 
duced everything topside to a waste of 
torn metal. Some started to list heavily. 
But they fired back, aiming at the solid 
front of gun flashes, which was about all 
they could make out of the British. Then 
the German spearpoint buckled. 
Admiral Scheer recognized the trap. He 
ordered a complete about-face for every 


ship—a difhicult maneuver that his crews 
performed with masterful precision—and 
the entire High Seas Fleet disappeared 
southward into the gloom. 

Jellicoe brought the Grand Fleet around 
in a wide arc until it was headed roughly 
south, squarely between the Germans and 
their escape route home. He had scarcely 
organized his new line when Scheer sprang 
another surprise. Out of the twilight the 
German fleet lunged forward in a second 
attack. But Jellicoe’s iron wall held firm. 
The Germans reeled under the British bar- 
rage. Scheer, ordering another about-face, 
saved himself only by launching a tor- 
pedo attack and by sending Hipper’s ex- 
hausted battle cruisers on an almost sui- 
cidal “death-ride.” 

It was Scheer’s last effort to crack the 
British line. The ships staggered apart; 
darkness settled and the two fleets, now 
out of touch, lumbered southward side by 
side. Jellicoe, not wanting to risk a night 
battle, was content to remain between 
Scheer and his home base until morning. 
All Scheer wanted was to get through the 
British line. Shortly before midnight he 
found it—it was the tail of the line, guard- 
ed by smaller ships. He blasted through 
and the battered High Seas Fleet got safe- 
ly home. Jellicoe, ignoring the midnight 
commotion, sailed serenely on. 

Hours later Beatty sent a message to his 
men. “We hope today to cut off and anni- 
hilate the whole German fleet,” it ran. But 
in the gray morning light the Germans 
were nowhere to be seen, and the Grand 
Fleet found itself alone on the empty sea. 
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The scene of battle 


SCHEER 


JELLICOE 


Map (left) shows main area of the sea 
war —the blockades, the approach of the 
two fleets to Jutland. Diagram of battle 
(above) shows how Jellicoe crossed the 
“T” and swept around to come between 
the Germans and their home base, and 
how Scheer attacked twice and escaped. 


Trrosa a watery no-man’s-land of 
bursting shells and flying spray, Ger- 
man battleships at Jutland plunge to- 
ward Jellicoe’s barrier of dreadnoughts. 
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Fi. a blue and white flag, Scheer’s x i . 
signal to attack, battleships belching . 
salvos advance to hurl themselves a 
second time against the British line. 


T.-. two photographs, taken from 
nearby British ships, record a dramatic 
event at Jutland—the sinking of the 
battle cruiser /nvincible. On the left the 
Invincible, surrounded by escorting de- 
stroyers, is shown exploding. “There was 
just one great burst of flame,” wrote an 
eyewitness. “When this cleared away, 
allthat I could discern were her bow and 
stern sticking up out of the water. A few 
minutes later when we passed the spot 
there was nothing left of the ship.” At 
far right a destroyer approaches to pick 
up survivors on a raft. There were six. 
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Scheer sank more ships, 


but Britain held the sea 


WHO WON IT? 


B.u... once they are over, often seem 
as tidy as the diagrams that illustrate 
them. The paintings on these and previous 
pages give a better idea how the Battle 
of Jutland really was. They were done by 
German artist Claus Bergen, who be- 
came so famous as a marine painter that 
Admiral Scheer had some of his ships re- 
enact the maneuvers at Jutland as a fleet 
exercise just so Bergen could go along 
and record it. 

To judge from Bergen’s paintings it is 
a wonder the admirals could reach any 
decisions at all in the murderous game 
of blindman’s buff, in which a hundred 
thousand men and 252 ships circled and 
groped for each other through fog and 
shell fire. In battleship conning towers 
officers squinted through slits in the armor 
plating for glimpses of their targets amıd 
the smoke and flash of their own guns, the 
jolting explosions and flying debris. In 
their sealed turrets the sweating gun crews 
could not see the enemy at all, as they 
rammed home ponderous projectiles, fired, 
loaded, and fired again, expecting annihi- 
lation any moment from the hail of plung- 
ing armor-piercing shells. 

There were moments of high heroism. 
Major Harvey of the Marines, his legs 
torn off when his turret was hit on Ad- 
miral Beatty’s flagship Zion, dragged him- 
self to the voice tube and ordered the 
magazines flooded in time to save the 
ship. Commander Bingham, left behind 
on his sinking destroyer Nestor to face the 
onrushing High Seas Fleet, calmly readied 
and fıred his last torpedo before the fo- 
cused fire from a half-dozen battleships 


crushed his craft. The German battle 
cruiser captains, with ships half sunk, 
decks afıre and flames flickering high from 
gutted turrets, drove their crippled titans 
on against the enemy once again in a 
desperate last attack. 

After all the carnage, heroism and sac- 
rifice, who actually won at Jutland? No 
naval battle has ever been more furiously 
debated. If dead men and sunken ship; 
are the measure, then the Germans won. 
The British lost three battle cruisers, 
eleven lesser ships and 6,097 men; the 
Germans, one battleship, a battle cruiser, 
nine lesser ships and 2,551 men. The Brit- 
ish had heavier guns—15-inch to the Ger- 
mans’ I2-inch. But the Germans’ gunnery 
was better, their armor-piercing shells 
more deadly than those of the British 
which tended to explode prematurely on 
contact. German ships were in vital re- 
spects more soundly built than their ene- 
my’s and could take terrifying punish- 
ment without sinking. The British lost 
their battle cruisers through a single flaw: 
flames leaped down the turret ammuni- 
tion hoists and touched off the magazines. 
German turrets had built-in baffles to halt 
flashbacks. 

But in Jellicoe’s tactics centuries of Brit- 
ish tradition and experience at sea made 
up for German technology. The Germans 
had challenged Britain’s naval supremacy 
and failed to shake it. The clash left Jellı- 
coe’s fleet battleworthy, the great block- 
ade intact, and Britain in full command 
of the sea. After Jutland the German 
High Seas Fleet faced the British only 


one more time—ın 1918—to surrender. 
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T.- German battle cruiser Seydlitz, 
with most of her guns out of action, 
fires with her remaining turrets while 
cartridge cases, ejected still smoking 
from the turrets, roll around the shell- 
torn deck. Later the Seydlitz was dam- 
aged so badly that her bow submerged 
and she had to crawl home stern-Aırst. 


Covering Scheer’s retreat after his sec- 
ond attempt to break Jellicoe's line, de- 
stroyers dart between the German dread- 
noughts to launch a torpedo attack. 
Jellicoe’s ships dodged the torpedoes by 
turning sharply away and none was hit, 
but as a result of the maneuver he lost 
contact with the retreating Germans. 
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Ak the battle British crews grimly 


surveyed the destruction and searched 
through the still smoking debris. These 
photographs of the light cruiser Chester 





show the havoc wrought by a point- 
blank bombardment from four enemy 
cruisers. Shells fell so thick around her 
that two of the German cruisers had to 
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hold their fire so that the others could 
see the target. The Chester had 76 cas- 


ualties, its decks were a shambles and 


its hull was riddled with big shell holes. 
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Stealth and cunning sailed the seas 


Q-SHIPS 
AND RAIDERS 





by Edward Kern 


B. naval battles were few and far be- 
tween. What gave the fighting war at sea 
its continuity was the unrelenting, globe- 
virdling war on commerce. It was a war 
waged with stealth and deception on both 
sides—by the Germans trying to destroy 
allied shipping, by the Allıes desperately 
trying to thwart the German U-boats and 
raiders. And the adventures of thıs war 
took the combatants from Greenland’s 
ice floes to the coasts of the Antipodes. 


0.. raw March morning in the middle 
of the war the German submarine U-68 
was making its way down the west coast of 
Ireland when it sighted a dirty British 
tramp steamer coming the other way. A 
collier loaded with coal for Scapa Flow, 
the U-boat commander decided. The U-68 
slid beneath the waves, fired a torpedo and 
—missed. Through his periscope the irri- 
tated submariner watched the torpedo’s 
bubble trail streak harmlessly by. No- 
body on the tramp seemed to have no- 
ticed it. The crew were still lounging at 
the railıngs, smoking their pipes and spit- 
ting over the side. 

The U-68 surfaced, manned its deck 
gun and fired a warning shot across the 
tramp’s bow. This woke the ship. Sailors 
rushed madly around the deck and fouled 


the ropes in their eflort to lower the life- 
boats and abandon ship. The submarine 
closed to 800 yards. 

At that, with a sudden crash, the tramp 
steamer’s sideports fell open on hinges, the 
walls of a wheelhouse on the stern clat- 
tered down, a hencoop behind the stack 
collapsed and the muzzles of three 12- 
pounders swung into view. As the White 
Ensign of the Royal Navy flew up the 
masthead, the guns opened up on the 
submarine with a rapid and accurate 
barrage. 

Before the U-boat had slammed the con- 
ning-tower hatch behind the fleeing gun 
crew and submerged, it had taken several 
direct hits. The “collier” steamed over 
to the spot and dropped depth charges. 
A moment later a slick of oil and splintered 
wood spread over the sea, and another 
kill had been chalked up by the most dar- 
ing antisubmarine weapon of the war— 
the British Q-ships. 

Q-ships, so called because they were 
identified by secret Q numbers, started 
as a makeshift defense against German 
U-boats, which were running amok around 
the British Isles. A number of tramp 
steamers, fishing trawlers and sailing ves- 
sels were organized in 1915 into a special 
branch of the Royal Navy, fitted with 
hidden guns and torpedo tubes, staffed 
with regular navy officers and men dis- 
guised as merchant seamen, and sent 


0... Margaret Murray looked like 
an innocent sailing ship. Light-colored 
screens masked her guns fore and aft. 


forth to dangle themselves as U-boat bait. 

The Germans quickly fell for the lure. 
But after a couple of nasty surprises they 
caught on, and the Q-ship-U-boat strug- 
gle turned into a fierce little war of wits. 
It was no longer enough for a Q-ship sım- 
ply to loiter hopefully around the ap- 
proaches to the Irısh Sea. To allay a 
U-boat’s suspicions it had to impersonate 
a particular ship—even to course and po- 
sition as published in sailing schedules, 
which U-boats were presumed to possess. 
Almost every night after dark the Q-ship’s 
crew readjusted the telescopic masts, 
shifted ventilator cowlings, derricks, 
booms and screens to alter the ship’s pro- 
file, often repainted the funnel markings 
and on occasion even the ship’s super- 
structure, so that thenext day would dawn 
on an entirely different vessel, steaming 
on a different course to a different pub- 
lished destination. 

If a U-boat failed to show, Q-ships sent 
out wireless messages—in plain language 
instead of code“ Am held up by bad 
weather; my position 50 miles west of 
Fastnet Rock.” This sometimes backfired. 
Q-ships were so secret that few people, 
even in the Royal Navy, knew about 
them; and the message, like as not, would 
bring an angry British destroyer to dress 
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A portable, complete music system... Stereo Tapecorder 500 


SONY introduces the portable Stereo Tapecorder 500, a complete music system that does 4-track stereophonic and mono- 
phonic recording and playback, as well as mix recording. This precision recorder—professional in both features and 
appearance—opens up an exciting new world of ‘living’ high fidelity sound. Integrated into the lid-are 2 studio quality, 
full-range infinite baffle speaker systems that you can separate and place up to 15 feet apart for optimum stereo effect. 
es dependable beltless mechanism permits operation in either vertical or horizontal position. 
Ba sound-on-sound recording, the Stereo Tapecorder 500 features such extras 
as 2 volume-unit meters for extremely accurate recording and playback level 
indication, tape lifters, pause control, automatic shut-off switch, and built-in 
microphone/auxiliary mixing facilities. Its tape counter and instant stop permit 
accurate manual cueing. This is by far the most outstanding portable stereo- 
phonic tape recorder value on the market today. See it—complete with 2 
SONY F-87 cardioid dynamic microphones—at your nearest SONY dealer. 
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WORLD WAR I 


CONTINUED 


down the careless tramp and escort it 
forcibly to safety while the exasperated 
Q-ship skipper fumed on his bridge. But 
sooner or later a U-boat was sure to nibble. 
Then the Q-ship would launch into a care- 
fully rehearsed routine to bring its prey 
closer, knowing that U-boats often want- 
ed to send a boarding party to pick up 
supplies and up-to-date charts. While the 
U-boat, after a warning shot, warıly kept 
its distance, the Q-ship gunners waited 
tensely at their hidden posts. A special 
“panic party” on the Q-ship’s deck 
staged an abandon-ship pantomime be- 
fore one of the most skeptical audiences 
that ever sat out a show. 

Among the milling seamen dressed in 
seedy reefers there was usually one sailor 
disguised as the captain’s wife—merchant 
skippers often took their wives to sea— 
who ran shrieking around the deck cra- 
dling something that looked like a baby. 
One Q-ship captain with a theatrical flaır 
sent out a phony skipper clutching a 
stuffed parrot in a cage, the ship’s mascot. 
But his master stroke was sprung after 
the lifeboats had already pulled away. A 
grimy stoker, supposedly forgotten in the 
panic, would pop up on deck and rush to 
the side, shouting and frantically waving 
his arms at the retreating boats, one of 
which would return to pick him up. 

Now the Q-ship, to all appearances 
abandoned, drifted placidly upon the sea. 
But on the bridge, the captain lay flat on 
his stomach and watched through a con- 
cealed periscope as the U-boat cautiously 
circled trying to spot anything suspicious. 
Sometimes for safety’s sake the U-boat 
would rake its victim fore and aft with 
gunfire. The men on the Q-ship would 
have to stick to their guns while shells 
burst around them, and stifle their crıes 
if they were wounded. At last the Q-ship’s 
whistle blew, the mask fell and the guns 
went into action. 

But with every sinking the U-boats be- 
came warier. When they took to bom- 
barding ships from a safe distance, the 
Q-ships countered by shamming. direct 
hits. They would release clouds of steam 
through “panic” steam pipes and set fires 
on board. When the U-boats became im- 
mune even to this ruse and resorted to 
torpedoing without warning, the Q-ships 
played their last card. They boldly let 
themselves be torpedoed, even steering 
deliberately into the path of destruction, 
hoping that enough of the crew would 
survive on their foundering gun platforms 
to blast the U-boat when it came up for 
its usual final inspection. 


W... the Allies at last adopted the 


convoy system in the spring of 1917, any 
solitary merchantman was rare enough 
to advertise itself as a Q-ship. So the 
Q-ships gradually vanıshed from the seas 
and into a secure niche in the annals of 
the Royal Navy. 

Even more stirring than the stories of 
the Q-ships are the yarns of the German 
surface raiders, the solitary wanderers 
that swept the high seas like pirate ships, 
swooping down on enemy commerce and 


spreading consternation wherever they 
went, harried and hunted by half the 
allied navies of the world. 

The first famous raider was the German 
light cruiser Emden. When the war broke 
out she was stationed at Tsingtao, Ger- 
many’s naval base in north China, at- 
tached to a small cruiser squadron com- 
manded by Vice Admiral Graf Spee. With 
Japan about to join the Allies, Spee took 
his cruisers across the Pacific, first to a vic- 
tory over a British squadron near Chile, 
and then to their doom at the Falkland 
Islands off the tip of South America. 

But the Emden had not accompanied 
Spee. She left the squadron in the Mari- 
anas and a few weeks later she showed 
up in the Indian Ocean flying a British 
flag and sporting an extra funnel that 
made her a perfect counterfeit of the Brit- 
ish cruiser Yarmouth. With her false col- 
ors flying, the Emden would sneak up to 
an unsuspecting merchantman, order her 
to stop, take her passengers and crew pris- 
oner, strip her of fuel and supplies, open 
the seacocks and scuttle her. On the 
crowded sea-lanes of the Indian Ocean, 
ships came by so fast that the Emden was 
sometimes surrounded by several victims 
in various stages of sinking. But whenever 
any of the many allied cruisers looking 
for her reached the spot, the Emden had 
vanished, only to pop up somewhere else 
a few days later. Before long all commerce 
in the Bay of Bengal was paralyzed and 


VW. pipe, sou’wester, Von Luckner 


posed convincingly as merchant skipper. 


the British were half convinced that there 
must be several German ships at large 
named Emden. 

Whenvictims became scarce,the Emden 
shelled and blew up a British oil dump at 
Madras and later steamed brazenly into 
the allied base of Penang in Malaya, sent 
the Russian cruiser Zhemchug to the bot- 
tom and raced out again, sinking a French 
destroyer as she went. 

It was a strain to live from hand to 
mouth in hostile seas without a friendly 
harbor within a thousand miles. But the 
Emden’s captain, Karl von Müller, kept 
his men happy and well fed on captured 
cargoes. There werebandconcerts, lectures 
on current events and afternoon coffee 
with bonbons. The Emden’s decks were 
like a floating barnyard with a cow, sheep, 
pigs, chickens, geese, and a pigeon coop 
tacked to a funnel. Von Müller was scru- 





pulously correct to his prisoners, whom he 
lodged comfortably on one of the captured 
ships which attended the Emden like 
drones around a queen bee. When it was 
full he would release it to return to a neu- 
tral port, and the tales passengers told at 
home made Von Müller as much of a hero 
to the British as he was to the Germans. 

Von Müller knew that the Emden could 
not keep it up forever. After his attack 
on Penang he steamed south to raid the 
allied wireless station in the lonely Cocos- 
Keeling Islands, 700 miles south of Su- 
matra. There, on Nov. 9, 1914, the Aus- 
tralian cruiser Sydney found the Emden 
and after a two-hour battle drove her onto 
arreef. A third of the crew were killed and 
Von Muller was taken prisoner. But an 
Emden landing party, previously sent 
ashore, escaped, fitted out a leaky little 
schooner and, in a voyage that rivaled 
Captain Bligh’s odyssey after the Bounty 
mutiny, sailed across the Indian Ocean to 
the Arabian shore. After picking their way 
through hostile Arab tribes, they reached 
Turkey and got safely home to Germany. 


F. a while the Allies had respite from 
the raiders. But the Germans, impressed 
"with the early marauders’ successes, re- 
vived the raidıng business on a systematic 
basis. They sent out several more raiders 
to sneak past the blockade to the open sea. 

The best known raider of this new breed 
was the full-rigged sailing ship, the See- 
adler (Sea Eagle). Hercommander wasthe 
dashing Count Felix von Luckner, nick- 
named the “Sea Devil.” 

To slip out of his German home port 
past the blockade, Von Luckner disguised 
the Seeadler as a Norwegian. He had 
every machine and nautical instrument 
stamped with Norwegian trademarks; he 
hand-picked a Norwegian-speaking crew, 
equipped them with Norwegian passports 
and letters from imaginary families in 
Norway, scattered Norwegian books and 
records about the ship, and even presented 
the British boarding party which actually 
did stop the ship to his Norwegian “wife” 
—an apple-cheeked young sailor in a 
blond wig. The British waved the Seeadler 
through the blockade. 

From then on the career of the Seeadler 
was like a throwback to the happy days 
of the Emden. Von Luckner at times 
seemed more concerned about keeping his 
prisoners happy than catching ships. He 
gave them books in English and French 
from a library he had brought along. He 
entertained them at captain’s table, serv- 
ing an international cuisine prepared by 
captured chefs of several nations, whom 
he put to work in the galley. 

The prisoners gaily entered the spirit of 
the chase. When Von Luckner offered £10 
sterling and a bottle of champagne to the 
first man, crew or prisoner, whosighted the 
next ship, the spars of the Seeadler were 
crowded wıth amateur lookouts. For the 
rest of the time the prisoners lazed away 
the velvet tropical nights under bellying 
sails and the Southern Cross, listening to 
concerts played on the captured Steinway 
grand and cradlıng goblets of frothing 


Veuve Cliquot from hundreds of cases 
Von Luckner had lifted from the British 
freighter Horngarth off Brazil. 

The Seeadler rollicked around the Horn 
and into the Pacific. There the voyage 
came to a sudden end. The ship was an- 
chored at acoral island not far from Tahiti 
when a tidal wave swept her over the reef 
and ripped out her bottom. Von Luckner, 
after hopping from island to island look- 
ing for another ship to requisition, was 
arrested and spent the rest of the war in a 
New Zealand prison camp. 

The last of the German raiders was also 
the greatest. It was the Wolf, which looked 
like a tramp steamer and was manned by 
a crew of 400 specialists gathered from all 
over the German navy. Everything was 
done to make the Wolf self-sufficient. She 
had divers to scrape the bottom, since the 
Wolf could not expect to reach a drydock 
during her cruise. She even had a little 
seaplane to scout the sea far ahead. 

The very length of the Wolf’s voyage 
was epic. She left Germany on Nov. 30, 
1916 and got home 15 months later, on 
Feb. 24, 1918—and in between she had 
steamed almost continuously for 64,000 
miles. She sailed to the limits of the Atlan- 
tic and Indian oceans, visited the South 
Seas, lurched in the south polar blasts 
of the Tasman Sea and battled the ice 
off Greenland. For months she lived from 
prize to prize, obtaining just enough coal 
from one to carry her to the next. 

When her presence was recognized she 
was in the Indian Ocean and the report 
caused a commercial panic in Indian ports. 
Every cruiser within reach was recruited 
to track her down. But Wolf went on with 
her chief job—sowing the 400 mines she 
carried in her hold. One merchant ship 
after another went mysteriously down, 
off Capetown, Ceylon and Bombay, even 
finally off Australia and New Zealand. 

But by then the Wolf, with its hard- 
mouthed commander Karl Nerger, was 
getting ready for the long voyage home. 
Her hull battered and leaking, her holds 
crammed with scurvy-stricken prisoners, 
the Wolf plunged northward through the 
high winter seas, through a blızzard that 
almost sank her, on into the ice-choked 
Denmark Strait between Greenland and 
Iceland. Nerger had hoped to use the 
strait to steal around the blockade. But 
the ice was impassable. Daring not only 
the British blockade but also German 
U-boats, which sank ships without warn- 
ing, he struck across the North Sea to 
Norway and swung south through allied 
minefields. Finally he reached the safety 
of the Baltic where the first ship he met 
was a German cruiser, which could scarce- 
ly believe that the vessel answering its 
signals was the long lost Wolf. 

When Wolf came into Kiel a hero’s wel- 
come awaited. The little, weather-beaten 
tramp slowly steamed between a double 
line of battle cruisers, cruisers and de- 
stroyers while crews cheered and bands 
blared from every deck to honor a single 
ship which, with 120,000 tons of enemy 
shipping to her credit, had accomplished 
more in 15 months than the whole of the 
Kaiser’s High Seas Fleet in all four years. 
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I. experiment he calls ‘The Mad 
Physicist’s Head,’ Professor Miller 
causes paper strips, charged electri- 
cally by the Van de Graaff machine 
below them, to shoot out straight. 


P:otessor Miller’s hair stands on 
end beneath an electrically charged 
sphere in a demonstration of the 
principles of an electrostatic field. 


TEACHER USES THEATRICAL TRICKS 


A Fiery Disciple of Newton 


““A teacher must be excited to sell 
his goods,” says Julius Sumner 
Miller of ElCamino College in Cal- 
ifornia. Professor Miller, who is a 
physics teacher, isn’t just excited 
—he is passionate. For 33 of his 
54 years he has been on a one-man 
crusade to make everyone love the 
science of physics. It is not con- 
ceivable to him that anyone prop- 
erly exposed to the subject won’t 
Just lap it up like ice cream, and he 
exposes his classes, TV audiences 
and neighborhood children to a 
rapid fire of gadgets, toys and dra- 


matic experiments. Professor Mil- 
ler, who once worked with Albert 
Einstein under a Carnegie grant, 
has taught at many educational in- 
stitutions; he has been at the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles 
13 years. Science faculties have of- 
ten winced at his pitchman’s tech- 
nique, but they have to agree that 
he inspires his students. He starts 
each new class by scrawling ‘Faith 
in physics—Newton’” on the black- 
board, climbing onto his demon- 
stration table, Iying supine, stand- 
ing a huge log upright on his chest 


and inviting a strong freshman to 
drive a railroad spike into the log 
with a 16-pound sledgehammer. 
The spike goes clanking in—but 
the blows, which the uninitiated 
would expect to crush his chest, 
leave him totally unharmed. The 
huge inertial mass of the log has 
absorbed the shock and Newton’s 
first law of motion has vindicated 
his “faith in physics.”” A teacher 
who took Miller’s summer course 
said recently: “I learned more real 
physics in six weeks under Miller 
than I did in five years of college.” 





Miner demonstrates the Bernoulli 
Principle by directing blast of air over 
top of glass chimney. This reduces air 





pressure on column and causes at- 
mosphere to push puffed rice spec- 
tacularly up and out over classroom. 





Miler does a balancing act with a 
cork and two forks for Wendy Wie- 
gand. It shows, he explained, the sta- 
bility of any system where the center 
of gravity—here provided by weight 
of forks—is below point of support. 


Siastag a pie plate on the end of 
a stick, Miller illustrates ‘the sta- 
bility of a rotating system.” As it 
spins, he tells children, “‘Isn’t that 
motion pretty? I want you to see the 
beauty in the performance of nature.” 
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Perceptive people have discovered an automo- 
bile that is setting a new standard of excellence 
among fine cars, the Rambler. In this car, you 
will discover a unique combination of spacious, 
rich luxury and engineering features that surely 
rank with the finest of any automobile. Rambler’s 
one-piece body construction is the strongest, 
most durable, and rattle-free in the industry. 


AMERICAN MOTORS CORPORATION 





Rambler’s Double-Safety Brakes employ tan- 
dem master cylinders (one for front, one for 
rear) for added protection and safety. Sensibly 
dimensioned, easy to handle and park, Rambler 
is a magnificent way to enjoy motoring excel- 
lence for years and years. See it. Drive it... at 
your Rambler dealer. 


- DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN, U.S.A. 


Rambler Classic 770 4-door sedan 
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THE ASTORIANS 


You find them all over the world... but not everywhere. 


Because they are really a breed by themselves. 
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They smoke ASTOR because the Waldorf-Astoria Cigare 


ternationally recognized as 
the supreme refinement of smoking pleasure. 
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Proof? Last year 45 travel advertisers around the world invested more than a million dollars ($1,163,303) in LIFE International Editions, up 23% over 
the previous year and an all-time high. Orders on the books so far promise an even bigger year for 1964. The reasons for this success are obvious. 


LIFE’s international readers have an inborn curiosity about the world beyond their national frontiers—an interest constantly stirred by the vitality and 
color with which each issue of LIFE tells of this world. With this exciting background, and with the best reproduction available, travel advertisements 











Travel Advertisers / LIFE International Editions / 1963 Air-India International» Alcoa Steamship Go, Inc» Alitalia Airlines« American Export Lines » American Express Co. » Avianca « Baden-Baden + British 
European Airways » British Overseas Airways Corp. « British Travel Association/BOAG » Canadian Pacific de Mexico SA « The Cunard Steam-Ship Co, Ltd » Fontana Rosa » French Line « Grace Line 
« Les Grands Hotels Belges « Greek National Tourist Organization » Iberia Airlines of Spain « Icelandic Airlines « Intercontinental Hotels « Italian Line + Italian State Tourist Office « Japan Air 
Lines « KLM Royal Dutch Airlines « Deutsche Lufthansa AG » City of Miami « Monte Carlo « Hotel Okura « P& O Orient Lines « Pakistan International Airlines « Pan American-Grace Airways ® 
Pan American World Airways « Panama Government Tourist Office » Sabena Belgian World Airlines » City of San Antonio « Scandinavian Airlines System « Sheraton Corp of America (Internation- 
al) « Spanish National Tourist Department » Swissair » Hotel Taft « Trans-Canada Air Lines » Trans World Airlines « United Air Lines « Wells Fargo & Co, Express SA (United States Lines) « Ven- 


ezuelan International Airways SA » 


Source: The Rome Report, 1963 
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BALLAN INES | 
BODYGUARDS 


At Ballantine’s Dumbarton Distillery a unique and highly 
efficient burglar alarm operates day and night. Geese! 
Seventy white geese—all completely dedicated to their job 
of helping to guard the vast stocks of Ballantine’s. 

If anyone should wander near the warehouses where the 
Scotch matures, he’ll get quite a shock. A barrage of 
piercing shrill cackles will explode in his ears, bringing 
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out the authorities at full speed. 

Thus the forty-two fine Scotch whiskies that go to make 
Ballantine’s can age undisturbed. Expertly blended, these 
top-quality whiskies will one day become Ballantine’s— 
the Superb Scotch. 

It’s worth taking extra good care of Ballantine’s. Any 
knowledgeable whisky drinker will tell you why. 
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Shakespeare at 400 


OUR FINEST SHAKESPEAREAN: . 


OLITIER TAKES ON OTHELLO 


AND TALKS UNIQUELY ABOUT HIMSELF 


Ihe Great 


Syr Laurence 


In the 400 years since Shakespeare’s birth, there have been no 
Shakespearean actors who could match the globe-girdling fame of 
Laurence Olivier. His movies—the brilliant Henry V, Hamlet 
and Richard III—have brought the dramas to millions who oth- 
erwise would have never seen them. On stage, Sir Laurence has 





given titanic performances of all Shakespeare’s great tragic figures. 
As LirE was preparing its Shakespeare anniversary series (Part I 
appeared May 4) Sir Laurence was preparing his first Othello 
which since has been received by the critics with unrestrained 
acclaim. Roddy McDowall, a fellow actor, photographed him in 
the role (following pages). Meanwhile, Sir Laurence, in a unique 
set of interviews, spoke freely to Lirk Associate Editor Richard 
Meryman about his art, ambitions, beliefs, and hesitations. A re- 
markable self-revelation, Sir Laurence’s reflections start below. 


(7. Almighty, I don’t know 


why I chose to do Othello. It is, 
of course, a challenge, but I don’t 
know who’s challenging me. I was 
saying the other day, I think that 
Shakespeare and Richard Burbage 
(probably the original Hamlet, Lear, 
Othello) got drunk one night and 
Burbage said, “I can play anything 
you write, anything at all.” And 
Shakespeare said, “Right, Ill fix 
you, boy!” and I think he then 
wrote Othello for him. 

For one thing, it is a very badly 
designed role. There are too many 
climaxes. In the middle act there 
is the “like to the Pontic Sea” and 
the “farewell the plumed troops” 
speeches and all that—that’s won- 
derful, that’s very top. Then soon 
you’ve got to have a fit—roar and 


rant, say all sorts of things, like I 


will tear her into pieces, I will chop 
her up into messes—all beckoning 
you on to scream your utmost. In 
the last scene, you kill Desdemona 
and that’s a big top—followed by 
two, or three, tremendous out- 
bursts ina very short space of time. 
If you have too many outbursts, 
the audience begins to scratch be- 
hind the ears. 

But what primarily makes Othel- 
lo so frightfully hard is the awful 
loading against the role by the au- 
thor’s delight in Iago. That’s why 
Othello has always been regarded 
rather as a fencing match between 
two actors. Around 1832 the fiery 
Edmund Kean was Othello to the la- 
go of William Charles Macready, a 
brilliantinnovator ofthatday. Kean 
is supposed to have been so tower- 
ing that Macready literally left the 





OLIVIER TEXT CONTINUED ON PAGE 74 
PICTURES OF OTHELLO STARTON NEXT PAGE 
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Jealous Moor 


walks into 


Jago’s web 


Othello, commander of Venetian garrison at Cyprus, 
has just married Desdemona (above), a nobleman’s 


daughter, and speaks passionately of his love for her. 


Jun deny thee nothing. ... 
Excellent wretch! Perdition catch my soul 
But I do love thee! And when I love thee not, 


Chaos is come again. 


His aide, lago, is envious of Othello’s lieutenant, 
Cassio. To destroy Cassio, he sets out with evil hints 


and innuendoes (opposite page) to convince the sus- 


ceptible Othello that Desdemona is being unfaithful 
with Cassio. Othello demands proof. For this pur- 
pose lago gets possession of a handkerchief Othello 
gave Desdemona. When Othello demands it and she 
does not have it (center), he begins to fume at her. 


yAR handkerchief 

Did an Egyptian to my mother give. ... 

There’s magic in the web of it. 

A sibyl .... in her prophetie fury sewed the work. 
The worms were hallowed that did breed the silk, 
And it was dyed in mummy which the skillful 
Conserved of maidens’ hearts. 


Photographed for LIFE 
by RODDY McDOWALL 
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O.. beware, my lord, of jealousy [says lago, right]. 
It is the green-eyed monster which doth mock 

The meat it feeds on. The cuckold lives in bliss 

Who, certain of his fate, loves not his wronger. 

But, oh, what damned minutes tells he o’er 

Who dotes, yet doubts, suspects, yet wrongly loves! 
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Iago’s subtle poison has taken effect. By a trick he 
has made Othello believe Desdemona has given 
Cassio her handkerchief as a love token. Othello 
still loves Desdemona but, his jealousy confirmed, 
rage overcomes love, he decides to murder her. 





A ‚fair woman! A sweet woman! ... 

Avye, let her rot, and perish, and be damned tonight, 
for she shall not live. No, my heart is turned 

to stone, I strike it and it hurts my hand. ... 

I will chop her into messes. Cuckold me! 
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Half mad, the Moor kılls Desdemona and himself 


Halfway to madness from—as Olivier puts it—"ex- 




















ploring hellish caverns of jealousy,’”” Othello accuses 
Desdemona of playing the strumpet, then smothers 
her with a pillow—and (below) strangles her. But Des- 
demona’s maid, who is lago’s wife, rushes in, tells 
Othello about Iago’s scheming. Acting on what he calls 
“a felieitous thought,” Olivier as Othello cradles the 
dead Desdemona (center) against his chest and bewails 
his folly. As his accusers crowd in, he slashes his jug- 
ular vein with a tiny dagger concealed in his bracelet. 


(Ü ill-starred wench! Pale as thy smock! .. . 

This look of thine will hurl my soul from Heaven 

And fiends will snatch at it. Cold, cold, my girl! . .. 
Blow me about in winds! Roast me in sulphur! 

Wash me in steep-down gulfs of liquid fire! 

O Desdemona! Desdemona! Dead! 
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Olivier plays the vırtuoso even 
in rchearsal 


The pyrotechnics of an Olivier performance 
are all put together in the cloistered rehears- 
al hall shown in these pictures. Here Sir 
Laurence gives some of his most brilliant 
performances—playing himself. Urbane, a 
jaunty lift to his walk, he has a quip for ev- 
ery “dear boy” and “luv.”’ He enlivens lulls 
with theater anecdotes and lovingly plays 
the entire cast of characters. He seems sub- 
missive to the director about where to stand, 
how to turn, what a line means—except 
when offering, with iron blandness, ““Don’t 
you think that this way... ?” When sug- 
gesting something for himself or a fellow ac- 
tor, he runs through the moves and lines me- 
chanically and very rapidly, like a speeded- 
up movie. But the illusion, the tone, the 
rhythms are amazingly there. 
Sometimes—perhaps as he delivers Othel- 
lo’s Iyrical story of how he wooed Desde- 
mona—the actors, stage managers, director, 
all stand mesmerized by the display. Or else 
they burst into relieved laughter when Oliv- 
ier suddenly plays the fearsome Moor as a 
mincing dandy. “It’s very cloying, the trag- 
ic theme, very cloying,” explains Olivier. 
“One has to do something to break it up.” 


A: customarily quiet first re- 
hearsal, Olivier gives full volume 
performance. “My wife! my wife! 
... I have no wife,” he cries after 
Desdemona’s death. At left: Finlay. 
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en with scene where lago 
is initially challenged by Othello, 
play’s gifted director John Dex- 
ter (left), Frank Finlay (lago) and 
Olivier rack brains for a fresh idea. 





his; in rehearsals, Olivier in 
ascene with Maggie Smith (Desde- 
mona) goes into girlish mimicry as 
he says Egyptian handkerchief he 


gave her was “dyed in mummy.” 





a 
eig lago a little bit of lago,” 
Olivier mimes eager-to-please sub- 
ordinate—an idea to help Finlay 
seem more cunning to the audi- 
ence and believable to Othello. 
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God knows, you have to be enormously 


bıg as Othello. 


OLIVIER 
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stage. That’s where the phrase 
came from— "“acting somebody off 
the stage.” 

I’'m working on the assumption 
that Othello’s first reaction to lago 
is, “Come on, I know you’re after 
Cassio’s lieutenancy and T’ll get the 
truth out of you.” This starts Othel- 
lo on a step above lago and means 
he isn’t pulled by the nose from 
the first word on. But in getting the 
truth Othello trips himself up, be- 
comes jealous withoutknowinghow 
it began, and goes over the edge. 

There are roughly two types of 
lago. One is the cunning, Renais- 
sance villain and the other is the 
noncommissioned officer type. We 
believe in the NCO type. He’s a 
stolid sort you would not suspect 
of such guile, so Othello does not 
look so absurdly gullible and unbe- 
lievable and untragic to the modern 
audience. 

Though I played Iago many years 
ago, I didn’t understand the part till 
P’d been in the service during the 
war. I think when somebody gets 
a half stripe more than you, your 
soul can get bitten right into with 
bitterness and envy. And I felt it 
myself. I was serving on a Royal 
Navy air station near Winchester. 
There was an officer who got this 
half stripe over me and decided to 
give me a ride. And he would say, 
“And how is our film star today?” 
You know. It began to get me so 
that I couldn’t sleep at night. 

Sometimes, in his moods of af- 
fluence, he would ask me to his farm 
so I might meet his wife. I’d al- 
ways refuse the offer. One day I 
was walking across the aerodrome 
and I was beginning to say, “How 
can I get this bastard? How can 
I get this bastard? How can I get 
him? How can I really kill him?” 
And I stopped right dead and said 
to myself, “Of course! He’s mar- 
ried!” Isaw the whole thing: that I 
could easily have gone to this fel- 
low’s farm, met his wife. Then one 
day I would go without being asked, 
and he would come upon me with 
his wife. I would get up rather 
hastily or something like that, you 
see, and start him being terribly un- 
happy. And Isuddenly said, "Wow, 
wow, watch out! lago!” 

Othello has pretty much always 
been played as a truly noble man 
who was overjealous, overgullible. 
But the director, John Dexter, and 
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Irs big stuff 


I have come together on the idea 
that he was only a goodish fellow 
who had merely fixed the earmark of 
nobility upon himself. And the trag- 
ic fissure which destroys him is 
self-delusion. In the scene with the 
Senate, when he tells the story of 
the way he wooed Desdemona, he 
is obviously absolutely in love with 
himself, and thinks he is impervi- 
ous to pride, or impatience, or ill- 
temper—to all ordinary passions. 

Of course, it is this self-image 
which makes him so vulnerable to 
lago’s cunning— plus that he is a 
savage man—not on account of 
his color; I don’t mean that. He is 
an erstwhile pagan who abandons 
Christianity in one of the tirade 
scenes with lago. He explores all 
sorts of hellish caverns of jealousy 
with Jago. And Othello has that 
animal wish to find guilty the thing 
he loves—really one of the temp- 
tations. And murder is a tempta- 
tion in everybody. 


A: in allmy parts, I won’t feel 
the green light for Othello until 
I know exactly how to look and 
sound. I think I’m beginning to 
sound all right with the slightly 
careful way of speaking of a Moor 
who didn’t speak Venetian nat- 
urally. I’’m sure he must have a 
deeper voice than I’m afraid I can 
get—a bass part, a sound that 
should be dark violet, velvet stuff. 

He’s always got to look very 
strong—stand like a strong man 
stands, with that sort of ease, prob- 
ably straight-backed, straight- 
necked. I’m sure that Othello’s 
very graceful. I don’t know why 
I’m so sure, but I am. When he 
strangles Desdemona, I’m sure he 
does it absolutely beautifully. I’m 
sure when he killed people, he was 
beautiful to watch, with his sword 
out. I haven’t found the fellow’s 
walk yet. Of course he should walk 
like a soft, black leopard. 

It’s terribly hard to say what 
they were like, those boys from 
Morocco. The whole thing will be 
in the lips and the color. I’ve been 
looking at Negroes’ lips every time 
I see them on a train or anywhere, 
and actually, their lips seem black 
or blueberry-colored, really, rather 
than red. But of course the varia- 
tions are enormous. I’ll use just 
a little tiny touch of lake and a 
lot more brown and a little mauve. 

But I don’t want to cool off on 
color and get coflee-color or any- 


thing like that. I think, yes, there 
was definitely that color difference 
—the whole play seeps through 
with it, but it isn’t quite the same 
as the color question of today. 
Even so, in those days it was shock- 
ing to marry a black man, you 
know. Desdemona’s father is ab- 
solutely appalled by it. And it’s 
tremendously, highly sexual be- 
cause it’s a black man. I’m sure 
Shakespeare meant there to be a 


great splash of shock. 
CREATING A ROLE 


I. Shakespeare I always try to 
reassure the audience initially that 
they are not going to see some 
grotesque, outsized dimension of 
something which they can’t under- 
stand or sympathize with. If you 
have succeeded in the initial mo- 
ments, either by a very strong 
stamp of characterization so they 
recognize you as a real guy, or by 
a quiet approach—then I think 
there’s no end to where you can 
lead them in size of acting a little 
later in the evening. God knows, 
you have to be enormously big as 
Othello. It has to be big stuff. It 
all sounds like a bit of a cheat, 
doesn’t it? Perhaps it is. 

On the other hand, self-indul- 
gence— getting carried away—is 
such a very great, common pit- 
fall for an actor. You must always 
be like a jockey on a race horse— 
watching, watchful, watch it—lis- 
tening all the time to one’s self. I 
mean jockeys don’t ever dare let 
the horse stretch its neck out, do 
they? They’ve had it then. I don’t 
care how big the acting is, how 
loud you’re roaring, how strident- 
ly you’re screaming—it must nev- 
er be absolutely quite at the top of 
your voice. If you hit the ceiling, 
then the audience can suddenly see 
the measure of you. Suddenly you 
look weak instead of strong—and 
they think, “Oh my, he is strain- 
ing himself, isn’t he?” 


iii rehearsals I try things 
out very extravagantly—ways of 
using my hands, my eyes, my body. 
Iv’s a kind of self-flagellation that 
[’ve given myself practically all my 
life—early grasping this nettle of 
making a fool of myself. The com- 
pany learns right away how em- 
barrassing it’s going to be and I 
save a hell of alot of time. If you’re 
frightened of making a fool of 
yourself, if you start so subtly and 
so cozily, just giving little impres- 
sions—you have to leap a fright- 





Wing to get bass voice of 
Othello, Olivier takes voice 

lesson. As he bellows deep notes, he 
presses hands on diaphragm 

to help control his breathing. 


ful icy hurdle before you really 
plunge out and do a scene in a big 
fashion. 

So you skate about, just letting 
things happen. You listen to your- 
self, look at yourself—not too sav- 
agely at first, otherwise you get 
tied up into a knot— feeling so god 
awful you can’t go on. Often an ac- 
cident happens, often a turn of 
pose and a gesture and a stance 
and a position, an attitude—sud- 
denly you say “Well, that’s the 
man: I feel it is. That’s him.” In 
the handkerchief scene between 
Othello and Desdemona, I intended 
angry insistence, but it developed 
into angry imploring. It was some- 
thing that just happened. I think 
VII keep it. I think so. It feels right. 

Charles Laughton once told me 
that in every film he did, at first 
he had to have his eyebrows a dif- 
ferent shape, anything to sort of 
look different, to give him some- 
thing to cling onto. Those things 
gave him what we call a green um- 
brella—it’s a well-known theater 
story. Ithink it was Max Reinhardt, 
the great German director, who was 
rehearsing an actor who couldn’t 
develop a characteristic for his 
part, couldn’t give it a color to sep- 
arate it from other parts he’d 
played, to make him feel he was 
really doing something definite and 
specific. One day he went through 


the rehearsal with a green umbrel- 
la tucked under his arm. Reinhardt 
said to him, “Look, your perform- 
ance is absolutely perfect, abso- 
lutely marvelous. Now please go 
home and feel happy.” This actor 
rehearsed the next day without 
his green umbrella and Reinhardt 
said, “Look, it’s no good. Go and 
get that green umbrella. Obviously 
that’s what’s lacking.”” 

Characterizationshappenbysuch 
odd means—the stupidest things — 
the silliest little ideas. Macbeth, I 
decided, was the kind of man whose 
arm you would never take as he 
crossed the street. For Richard III 
I wanted to speak like the great ac- 
tor Henry Irving who died 59 years 
ago. I’d heard imitations as a kid 
and it was a thin voice. I thought it 
would be rather amusing to do that. 
It wouldn’t amuse anybody much 
but myself, but at least it would 
make me very different from what 
the role had been before. 

I then decided I wanted to make 
up to look like the American pro- 
ducer Jed Harris. And between 
those things, between the voice, the 
appearance, the cock of the head— 
something to do with the tempo of 
lines—something developed that 
finally had little to do with either. 

Sometimes you see somebody on 
abus or on a train and think, “I’d 
like to get him into the perform- 
ance, the way he does his hair, the 
way he keeps stroking his beard in 
that funny way or he keeps dusting 
his lap, or something.” And you 
read things into the reasons for 
such mannerisms and without 
knowing it, if you’re an actor, you 
absorb all these things all the time. 

So, my way of creating a charac- 
ter isn’t the one so much in vogue 
these days. I’m a very external ac- 
tor. External characteristics to me 
are ashelter—a refuge from having 
nothing to feel, from finding your- 
self standing on the stage with just 
lines to say, without a helpful in- 
dication of how to treat them or 
how to move. I construct my por- 
trait from the outside with little 
techniques, ideas, images—and 
once the portrait becomes real, it 
starts traveling inwards. 

Acting is illusion, as much illu- 
sion as magic is—and not so much 
a matter of being real. I mean, I 
would probably shock Lee Stras- 
berg. I remember going to see the 
Actors Studio and it seemed to me 
that the Method actors are entire- 
ly preoccupied with feeling real to 
themselves instead of creating the 
illusion of reality. They want the 
absolute kernel of a character be- 
fore starting to express anything. 
I decided, perhaps rather hurriedly, 
that this was wonderful training for 
film acting, where the camera and 


microphone can come right in and 
get your reality—the tiniest shade 
of your tone or voice, every little 
twitch of expression. But our prob- 
lem on stage is to convey an illu- 
sion 50 or more yards away. That’s 
where the big stretch comes— 
that’s where imagination, where 
know-how above and beyond inner 
reality comes in. But I don’t see 
that it matters where you start, 
inside or out, as long as the illu- 
sion ends up the same. 


I think there is a difference be- 
tween me and any new school of 
actors. Look, it stands to reason. 
I’m 56. If the new generation was 
required to do what I do, they 
would have extreme difficulty, be- 
cause it takes a lot of time to ar- 
rive at. If the new school were to 
try to teach me their job, I think 
they would find they could do it 
quite quickly because I’m extreme- 
ly versed in my job. The material 
that is done by these new schools 
is something which admittedly I 
don’t often do. But, I mean, I don’t 
despair of being as natural as any- 
body in the world. 

P’ve never felt old fashioned. 
Like everybody, to myself, inside, 
I am 17 with red lips. “Old fash- 
ioned” is a term of abuse, let’s face 
it. But a lot of drama—-attitudes to- 
ward the theater, techniques, meth- 
ods—- are not old fashioned so much 
as out of fashion. 

Any startlement in the theater— 
whether wildly praised or inele- 
gant, unnecessary, vulgar or no 
good—alters a little the face of the 
theater. Take Peter Brook’s pro- 
duction of King Lear. I don’t think 
he would mind if I said I wasn’t 
one of its admirers. He rid Lear of 
his glamor, kingliness; made him 
down to earth. People nicknamed 
the play “Mr. Lear.”’ Whether you 
liked that or not, the fact is that 
the image of King Lear has had its 
expression slightly changed. 

And now I have a slisht, slight 





feeling of dismay, slight. I had 
planned to do Lear again. If l alter 
my conception of Lear, it would 
be because of what Brook intro- 
duced into the image. To do a 
thing for that sort of fashionable 
reason might carry you through 
part of the way but would be very 
schmukky, I think. However, if 
I now give them my old Father 
Christmas they might say, “This 
is a bit tired, old boy.” So I’m a 
leetle bit bemused about that one. 

You see, in an age such as this, 
in which nostalgia is about the 
least popular of one’s prerogatives, 
you’d better not be old fashioned 
— because they don’t come and see 
the old darling to listen to him out 
of sentiment. I’ve made great ef- 
forts to keep changing, come up 
with a surprise every so often. 
Whether I’'m changing with the 
times or not, ] wouldn’t quite know 
—being part of them. 


O, of the most unnerving 
things that can happen to an actor 
on stage is something we call “dry- 
ing up.” It happens when you 
know a thing too well. When I 
played Richard III on and off for 
about four years, toward the end, 
lines would suddenly mean noth- 
ing to me—I’d never heard them in 
my life, and I’d sort of tail off. I 
used to rather pride myself on mak- 
ing up lines that would still sound 
like Shakespeare to cover up. 
I'have a horror of a performance 
becoming mechanical, automatic, 
and I watch like a hawk for signs of 
it. Then we try to find fresh lines, 
fresh ideas and emotions—new de- 
liveries to make them spontaneous 
again. When you play your role 
just a little differenty, it surprises 
your fellow actors and keeps them 


A. tedious chore of memorizing 
lines in Othello, Olivier gets 

cues from his actress wife, Joan 
Plowright. On wall is Olivier as 
Romeo in famous 1935 production. 


alive. There is a time in Uncle 
Vanya when Joanie [his wife, Joan 
Plowright], playing Sonya, is dis- 
traught that I am drinking vodka 
all through this scene. She watches 
me keep pouring it down and at a 
certain time I pick my glass up 
and go to the cupboard to get more. 
At that moment she offers me some 
cheese to try and stop me drink- 
ing. Now I vary the timing of my 
move so that she has to watch 
very carefully. It keeps her in the 
reality of the situation. This gets 
our juices going. 


ACTING AS A CAREER 


A eting is an almost childish 
wish, isn’t it? Pretend to be some- 
body else. My sister shelters— 
cherishes with great love—a large 
wooden packing box that was my 
first stage when I was about 6, 7 
and 8. She still keeps it with love 
up in the trunk room of her little 
cottage. It was about the size of the 
inside of a car, and I used to draw 
window curtains in front of it. My 
father always used to buy Goldflake 
cigarettes in fifties in circular lit- 
tle tins, and I used to cut them and 
put a candle in so that I’d have 
little footlights. I performed my 
own plays, entirely my own works. 

Let’s pretend—I suppose that’s 
the original impulse of acting. 
That’s perhaps why it does become 
more difficult as you get on in 
years. I think acting is a young 
enthusiasm. The childish excite- 
ment of it, the glamor disappears 
very early. And then comes the 
effort to improve yourself, to carve 
yourself into different shapes, to 
be successful—to be famous. 

Once you get to the top, the load 
of staying there is almost super- 
human. And you feel so tired some- 
times of the responsibility—the 
various efforts that have to be 
made not to let yourself down, not 
to let other people down, not to 
let the theater in general down. 
And there are periods in actors’ 
lives when they fall completely out 
of tune with their art. Acting seems 
behind a brick wall and you can’t 
resist going on battering your head 
against it. I’ve felt it myself and 
seen it happen to my friends. It’s 
a sort of lurking nightmare. 

But, you know, an artist—I 
know that’s a bad word to use—is 
not supposed to find satisfaction in 
his work. There’s too much tears 
and bloody sweat in it. Macready, 
I think, used to say that his heart 
was still beating 48 hours after 
Macbeth. Intense pumping up of 
the feelings—-it’s very hard work. 
If you’re not in the mood, you have 
to employ all the technique you’ve 
ever learnt in order to achieve a 
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There certainly has been more satisfaction for me 


m my hfe than ıf I had remained a Hollywood actor 


OLIVIER 
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a certain voltage very quickly. 

But I’m sure if I didn’t act for 
a year, I would be utterly misera- 
ble. I’m sure I would. It’s hard to 
describe the workings of work with- 
in you. It’s like a yoke one is used 
to, a harness one is used to. But 
enjoying? I ask the race horse if 
he enjoys it. I don’t know. 

When I played Antony in An- 
tony and Cleopatra | had a very 
rare experience at one matinee, and 
I wrote down in my diary—I came 
upon it the other day— ""enjoyed 
the performance this afternoon.” 
It was such a rarity. All I ever 
write in my diary is—well—things 
like “daughter born today.” 


HOLLYWOOD 


Ts certainly has been more 
satisfaction for me in my life than 
if I had remained a Hollywood ac- 
tor and become as eminent even as 
Cary Grant. I don’t think that I 
would have found so much to in- 
terest me in dear beloved Cary’s 
life as I have found in my own. 
But that’s merely my particular 
taste. The film, you see, is not the 
actor’s medium, it’s the director’s. 
He is the great man of mystery, 
the witch doctor. He needn’t an- 
swer any questions, just says, 
“Wait and see.” I’ve only directed 
four films, and it’s the nearest I 
have ever felt to being creative. 
But it was a long time before I 
got to adore the film world. I hated 
it, and snobbishly did movie acting 
for the money. Those were the days 
when I had been spending my time 
emulating Ronald Colman. In my 
first leading part on the stage, in a 
thing called Beau Geste, | had had 
a director saying, “Christ, boy, 
show us some charm!” So I rushed 
to the films of all the famous 
charmsters—copied everybody, 
Du Maurier, Colman, Alfred Lunt, 
Coward. I grew a thin mustache 
like Colman, and mustaches make 
you go, mmmmm, like that, curl- 
ing your lip under. That’s why I 
haven’t got an upper lip. Imagine 
it. When I was a kid, I had lips. 
When I came to grips with Wil- 
liam Wyler, who directed Wuther- 
ing Heights, 1 was highfalutin, ob- 
stinate—fresh out of the Old Vie 
with all sorts of thoughts of high 
dimensions of acting, which Willy 
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Wyler, with his rough method—I 
may say, his cruelly critical meth- 
od—had no patience with at all— 
and quite rightly. Isaw Wuthering 
Heights for the first time recently. 
I think when Willy Wyler had fin- 
ished cutting out of me all sorts of 
excrescences and encrustations— 
finally there was nothing left, just 
a lump of wood. 

But Wyler really, through all 
our quarrels, gave me food for 
thought. When I told him you 
couldn’t do Shakespeare on the 
screen, that it’s too anemic a me- 
dium— you know, the shot is too 
great for the cannon—of course 
Willy got slightly wild at having his 
beautifulmedium called anemic. He 
said, “Look, you can do anything 
in this medium, anything at all. 
You’ve just got to be clever enough 
to find out how, that’s all.” And 
that stuck. And so when, about 
five years later, the opportunity 
came to direct and produce and act 
in Henry V, I thought of that; I 
thought of it a lot. I sort of became 
fired with the challenge of that. 
Sure enough, there is a way of do- 
ing Shakespeare on film. 


DOING SHAKESPEARE 


\ \ hen first Iplayed Shakespeare, 
I was told by the critics that I would 
never be able to do it, that I wasn’t 
a Shakespearean actor. I was told I 
couldn’t speak verse. That worried 
me terribly, because ever since I 
was a boy I felt I spoke Shake- 
speare like a native. But the Iyrical 
verse-speaking of that time was 
against the nature of my central 
feeling about acting, which is re- 
ality. I spent a great deal of my 
early life fighting the lyrical tenden- 
cies of my colleagues. The music is 
only the top half of Shakespeare. 
There’sa bottom half to be observed 
—-animalism, earth, actualities and 
all that. And I felt so strongly, in 
my blue jersey, pitching for my side 
against those lyric boys in the red 
jerseys, that I never learned to do it 
myself. So, on the whole, my best 
music is from the trumpet— and 
very few trumpeters play the violin. 

There’s no such thing as Shake- 
speare training anymore. I mean, 
people don’t play their little Henry 
V’s until they’re considered to be 
ready to do it. Whereas all of my 
generation, we came to the Old Vie 
in London and could have a jolly 
bash at Macbeth when we were 





about 27 years old, or younger. 
Today the young actors don’t 
play Shakespeare at all very much, 
do they? I mean, perhaps they 
could. Albert Finney understudied 
me in Coriolanus and he went on 
for me, and he was very good. But 
they shouldn’t have to wait until 
they’re film stars, like dear Marlon, 
before they play Antony, you know. 
It’s not right that you should risk 
your neck in the stuff when you’ve 
achieved such a height of fame. 
There’s such a critical criterion 
of prejudice loaded up against any- 
body takingon a huge Shakespeare- 
an part. They’ve teed themselves 
up into a clay-pigeonlike position. 
The crities—everyhody who sees 
Hamlet or any great classical role 
—says, “All right, let us see what 
he can do with this.” 
Shakespeare has been, Isuppose, 
the criterion for hundreds of years. 
It’s been the reputation of big act- 
ing. Shakespeare is hard to under- 
stand. It’s hard to do. The charac- 
ters are usually supermen or kings, 
great tragic queens. To make them 
real requires a certain pitch, alevel 
of artistry due to training or an 
extraordinarily rare instinct. Per- 
haps a few people would find Res- 
toration comedy more difficult even 
than Shakespeare. I think almost 
everybody would find Greek trage- 
dy a little higher, a little rarer. It is 
the furthest removed from natural 
feeling. Iremember, before I played 
Oedipus I had a talk with Sir Mau- 
rice Bowra who is the great Greek 
literature scholar at Oxford. He 
said there’s only one thing to do in 
Oedipus Rex. You cannot feel real. 
The only approach is to feel fated. 





A. gym workout, vital 


preparation for big roles, Olivier 
lifts 60-pound weights. ““ Almost the 
prime qualification for an actor,” 
he says, “is physical strength.” 


You have to enter a kind of vac- 
uum, if you’re playing parts such 
as Oedipus. You have to be in a 
world all your own, of your own 
imagining, that has its own style 
of stance, that by its absolute au- 
thenticity of purpose looks real, 
that by an attitude toward the dia- 
logue sounds real. 

In these terribly realistic times 
of drama, that’s the actors’ great 
complaint about such roles—that 
they can’t feel real. As I’ve said, 
the art of acting isn’t always to 
do with that, which is very hard 
for people to understand. 


TRE PUBLIC 


OÖ, I think that there’s an aw- 
ful lot the public doesn’t under- 
stand about acting. I mean, I think 
they understand baseball much bet- 
ter than they understand acting. 
Naturally their sympathies follow 
the role. I mean, if a man is playing 
a nasty fellow, no audience in the 
world likes him so much as they 
like the man playing the nice fel- 
low— and even more the funny fel- 
low. This is nourished by the trend 
for type casting. My life’s ambi- 
tion has been to lead the publie 
toward an appreciation of acting, 
so that they will come not only to 
see the play but to watch acting 
for acting’s sake. In the 18th and 
19th centuries, audiences knew 
the plays in their sleep. But they 


came in to see Mr. Kean or Mr. 
Macready or Mr. Garrick or some- 
body like that, or Mr. Booth, or 
Mr. Forrest. 

To engage the audience’s atten- 
tion more to acting, I went in- 
to theater-in-the-round—tried that 
picture frame. I asked Chris Plum- 
mer what it was like, and I remem- 
ber I made him laugh. He said, 
“You can’t lie.” And I said, “My 
God, what are we going to do?” 

IT love the masses like every good 
fellow should. But a character in 
Arnold Wesker’s play Roots said 
what I fear about the public’s taste 
— "You are third rate because you 
want to be third rate, and that’s the 
truth of it.” So much of the enter- 
tainment, so many of the newspa- 
pers, so much of what you see on 
the idiot box—all prove this. It’s 
deliberately cheap because the pub- 
lic gobbles it up, but I still have 
faith that the public will like better 
things if they’re provided. 

These are reasons why I’ve made 
the British National Theatre my 
whole life 
think there should be a United 
States national theater. I think it 
should develop and grow and have 
children. It should sprout state 
theaters in Detroit and Los Ange- 
les, Cincinnati and Indianapolis, 





and why I certainly 


everywhere. Every state should 
have its theater that it’s proud of 
and takes a great interest in. Texas 
should be wildly jealous of the Mis- 
souri state theater! Then we shall 
getschools of acting and all of your 
acting in TV, in films, everywhere, 
will be of a higher standard. 

For God’s sake, is acting not as 
important as football? The theater 
is the initial glamorizer of thought. 
It sugarcoats the pill of thought 
more than any form of teaching. 


I daresay that artistry in acting 
lies somewhere in the relationship 
with the audience. Between an 
actor and a spectator wanting Lo 
be entertained, there can be a kind 
of invisible ray. It’s like a string 
ofabow orahharp ora violin, upon 
which you can play if you’re clever 
enough. That is the moment of 
artistry to an actor. I used to sit 
closer and closer to watch Sid 
Field, one of England’s greatest 
comedians, and I used to see this 
marvelous energy bursting out of 
the pores of his skin and shooting 
out of his eyes. This all has some- 
thing to do with love, I think. 

I finally discovered this for my- 
self soon after the Admiralty— 
with almost shaming lack of reluc- 
tance—released Ralph Richardson 
and myself in 1944 to start up the 
new Old Vic. The first opening we 


had was in Manchester in Arms and 
the Man. Ralphie was playing the 
principal part of Bluntschli. I was 
playing what was considered the 
secondary and extremely diffhieult 
and rather lousy part of Sergius. 
I knew I wasn’t good in it. I was 
in my habitual relationship with 
the critics. I’d always hated them. 
And for the most part T’d felt 
antagonistic toward audiences; I 
felt I was a good actor and I was 
in a stupid, wretched state of 
frustration. 

The day after we opened, I went 
down to the theater with Ralph to 
collect letters. On the way back he 
bought a newspaper and I took a 
look over his shoulder and it said, 
“Mr. Ralph Richardson was bril- 
liant as Bluntschli. Mr. Laurence 
Olivier, on the other hand—”’ And 
I thought, “I’m going back to the 
Navy. I just won’t take this any 
more. I can’t stick it.” 

That evening Tyrone Guthrie 
— who was our chief administrator 
for some years—and I walked back 
to the hotel and he looked down at 
me from his great height and said, 
“Liked your performance very 
much.” And I said, “Oh, thanks.” 
And he said, “Do you enjoy it?” 
And I said, “Are you out of your 
mind? How can anybody enjoy that 
idiotic, pantomimic, absurd char- 
acter?” He looked down at me, as I 
say, from his great height, and he 
said, “Well, of course, if you don’t 
love Sergius, you'll never be any 
good in the role, will you?” 

Well, stretch that around a bit, 
that idea, and you get a'young man 
who had never thought of loving 
an audience—whereas Sid Field 


had never thought of anything 
else. This may sound sentimental. 
All right. Everybody can sneer if 
they want, but it actually made the 
entire difference to my whole life. 
I’m very sorry but it is absolutely 
true. The key word is “love.” 

Only a couple of weeks later I 
finally felt the proper rapport be- 
tween myself, the work, the critics, 
and the audience—all as a single 
entity. And that was 19 years after 
I first went on stage Jan. 1, 1925. 
It happened after this rather lucky 
throw of the dice, apparently on 
the first night of Richard II. I had 
gone at it in the old way, bashing 
along and hoping for the best, not 
knowing if I’d get good criticisms 
or not. 

But the very next afternoon, 
when I came on the stage I knew 
that it had happened. I entered 
downstage left, through a door 
which had an iron release catch on 
it. I used to like to make the noise 
of “clack” with the latch. And as I 
turned round to start the opening 
soliloquy, this thing I simply felt. 
I felt it and for the first time I was 
buoyed up on the top of a wave 
provided by the audience—a dif- 
ferent feeling than I’d ever had 
before. And it went to my head to 
such an extent, I was in the flash of 
a second so utterly, completely, 
differently confident from what I 
had ever felt before, so conceited 
suddenly—that I didn’t even both- 
er to do my limp very well as I 
went across the stage. 

I’ve always said a stupid thing. 
It’s a bit mythical and it’s a bit 
whimsy, but I’ve always said suc- 
cess smells like a seaside town— 


like Brighton. That isn’t really why 
I’ve come to live there, but I went 
into the theater that next day and 
the theater smelled like the sea. 
It sounds very whimsy; I’m very 
sotry! 

Once you have felt that way, 
you are sort of inoculated with 
something. It would take a lot of 
failure to dishearten you com- 
pletely and utterly to the same 
creature that you were before. 


I do want to belie an impression 
I may have been giving. The most 
vital factor in acting is humility 
towards the work—that’s one of 
the bloody awful problems. An 
equally vital factor is confidence. 
I’m sure that’s why acting goes 
wrong so often—this is such a very 
difhieult equation to make. 

And there are things about any 
art—anything intuitive or instinc- 





tive—which you probably can’ı 
explain to anybody correctly. I re- 
member sympathizing very much 
with—I think it was Margot Fon- 
teyn. Somebody said to her, “Oh, 
please explain what it is you are 
doingin that ballet.”’ Sheanswered, 
“T explained while I was doing it. 
At least if I didn’t, I’m sorry.” 

It is the same for me. Frankly 
I’m terrified of being taken for an 
oracle for fear I might change my 
mind. When I’m asked about act- 
ing, ultimately I would have to 
answer exactly as Margot did. + 


A: home in Brighton, Olivier 


stares pokerfaced at his son, 
Richard, 2, who has stuck his 


eveglasses back on upside down. 
At left is his daughter Tamsin, 1. 
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Fly to NEW YORK for a look at the world of tomorrow. Fly to NEW YORK for the biggest and the mostest in industry - commerce - 
buildings - shows. Fly to NEW YORK for a meeting - a congress - a party - a deal. Fly ALITALIA for comfort - convenience - speed. 
ALITALIA Super DC-8 jets link every continent with NEW YORK. 


THOUSANDS OF EXPERTS AT YOUR SERVICE 











LIKE AN ATHLETE ON THE EVE OF THE 
COMPETITION. All ALITALIA pilots grad- 
uate after a three years course at a Spe- 
cial Company Training Centre. They have 
their first experiences on board modern 
planes on the ground, simulating all flight 
characteristics. One ALITALIA pilot is se- 
lected from tens of candidates after a ser- 





ies of physi cal and psycological tests carr- 
ied out in specialized Scientific Institutes. 
A pilot in the service of ALITALIA, must ob- 
serve between flights a period of rest equal 
to twice the time spent in the last flight, 
and he is always in the same physical 
conditions as an athlete on the eve of 
a hard and demanding competition. 


ALUTAUAT 


ALITALIA IS IN ALL OF ITALY AND GOES EVERYWHERE IN THE WORLD 








MEDICINE 


Ihs leader of the Pitts- 
burgh team, Dr. P. G. 
Katsoyannis, here sits 
with Lire’s schematic 
model of the compo- 
nents of synthetic insu- 
lin. The insulin molecule 
is represented by the 
wavy structure immedi- 
ately above his head. In- 
sulin is made up of two 
chains of amino acids, 
the building blocks of all 
living matter, represent- 
ed by the colored balls. 
The steps to building the 
shorter or A chain are 
represented by the rec- 
tangular sequence at 
top. The build-up of the 
longer B chain is sym- 
bolized by the complex 
linkings below the insu- 
lin molecule. The Pitts- 
burgh synthesis required 
over 200 delicate steps 
and five years to achieve. 


First 


Man-made Protein in History 


The billiard player’s nightmare above is in factaschematic 
model of a biochemist’s dream, with a happy ending. The 
model represents the intricate steps by which a protein 
has been synthesized for the first time. The protein is 
insulin and the difficult feat was achieved almost simul- 
taneously by ateam in Germany and one in the U.S.—at 
the University of Pittsburgh. Insulin is produced by the 
pancreas gland to aid in the conversion of sugar to body 


energy. A person whose pancreas does not produce enough 
of it suffers from diabetes. Up to now pancreases of 
animals have been the only source of insulin used for 
treatment of diabetics. The synthesis does not immediate- 
ly create a new source of therapeutic insulin, although 
this indeed may happen. It does open significant areas 
of research and the possibility that a factory may one 
day be able to make more effective insulin than a pancreas. 


CONTINUED 
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How to keep on schedule in Venezuela— 
Take the Cessna 310 to Maracaibo 


“Okay... here’s what’s up.” I set the 310’s 
autopilot and turned to the group. 

“This afternoon, Art, Seth and I were 
scheduled to fly to Maracaibo to estimate 
our bid on the undeveloped oil land.” 

“And...” Art said, “what’s happened ?”” 

“Nothing we can’t overcome with speed 
and planning,” I said. “An hour ago we 
received a radio call from Well #17 on the 
San Juan River. Core samples indicate she’s 
ready to come in and when the capping 
equipment was uncrated, some of the parts 
were smashed.’’ 

“So that’s what you loaded in the wing- 
lockers back in Caracas?” Jerry asked. 

“Right...” I said. “And that’s why I 
telephoned you and Hal at the last minute. 
You two will help bring #17 in, while Art, 
Seth and I fly back across Venezuela to look 
at that land. It’ll be a full day.” 

“Well... it’s 250 miles to #17,’ Hal said. 
“That’s an hour’s snooze if you keep her on 
autopilot. It’s a lot smoother than your 
flying.’”’ He grinned and stretched out. 

An hour later the San Juan appeared, 
winding its way through the thick, green 
jungle. I lowered flaps and gear and made 
a short-field landing on the strip we had 
hacked out of the jungle. 

Two derrick roughnecks unloaded the 
wing-lockers while Hal and Jerry jumped 
out, and within five minutes we were off the 
ground, speeding toward Lake Maracaibo. 

Passing Valencia I spotted a line of 
thunder-showers ahead. Caracas radio re- 
ported cloud tops at 15,000 feet. “Well 
slip over the top of these clouds and it will 
be more comfortable,” I said. 

Art and Seth nodded and reached for oxy- 
gen masks. I added power and took her up. 





For 15 minutes we raced along with the 
mist skimming by below. Then we broke 
clear and Lake Maracaibo was stretched out 
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like a silver blanket to the west and south. 
On the northwest shore we could see the 
smoke curling up from Maracaibo. It had 
taken 21% hours to fly 525 miles of jungle. 
“We’ll have the data by dark,’ Art said. 
“Good,” I said. ‘“We’ll make a night 
flight back into Caracas so you guys can 
work out the bid at the main office.” 
“And where will you be?” Art asked. 
“I think TI fly back down to #17 to- 
morrow to watch them bring her in,’ I said. 
“Good idea,” Art said. “You probably 
won’t be any help but you/ll feel better.’ 
I throttled back to let down into Mara- 
caibo and grinned. ‘That’s one of the side 
benefits of having a Cessna 310.” 


FOR YOUR EVERYDAY USE OR FOR 
EMERGENCIES: See your Cessna dealer 
and find out which is the easiest way to fly 
your own Cessna. He’ll study your travel 
costs and needs, and recommend that you 
join an aero club; lease, rent, or charter a 
plane; buy a used Cessna; or buy a new 
Cessna. (He may suggest the new 6-place 
238 m.p.h. Cessna 310i shown here.) In any 
case, go out for a demonstration flight. Or, 
for more information, write Cessna Aircraft 
Co., Dept. LI 4-5, Wichita, Kansas, U.S.A. 
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Importance 





Poiessor Helmut Zahn of the 
Technical University in Aachen, 
where the German team did its 
work, explains insulin’s formula. 


of the hreak-throush 


remis have long been able 
to synthesize many of the simpler 
organic compounds. But insulin, 
with its long double chains of ami- 
no acids, is one of nature’s most 
complicated compounds, and the 
job of putting it together in a lab- 
oratory was roughly equivalent to 
working a dozen jigsaw puzzles 
simultaneously while blindfolded. 

The break-through in the U.S. 
and Germany comes at an oppor- 
tune time. For reasons not alto- 
gether understood, the number of 
diabetics is increasing. Insulin ob- 
tained from animals may not be 
able to keep up with the demand. 
And it also has its limitations, one 
of which is that patients over the 
years tend to become immune to 
its beneficial effects. The result is 
that most diabetics must take larg- 
er and larger doses to compen- 
sate. With the synthetic molecule, 
scientists hope to create variations 
of it which will still carry out in- 
sulin’s vital function of stimulating 
the oxidation of sugar but without 


causing the undesirable immunity. 

Synthetic insulin may prove of 
tremendousimportance inresearch 
into the basic cause of diabetes, 
which is still unknown. For ex- 
ample, radioactive tracers could be 
built into the synthetic molecule 
and make it possible to observe its 
action in the body. In addition, 
this first chemical synthesis of a 
protein will surely spur efforts to 
synthesize other proteins such as 
hemoglobin and growth hormone. 

Though the synthetic insulin has 
been shown to do the work of the 
naturalcompound in mouse tissue, 
it is not ready for treatment of 
diabetes, because it has not yet 
been produced in pure form. But 
the most difficult feat has been ac- 
complished. Development of ways 
to manufacture insulin efficiently, 
once it has been purified, would 
assure an always plentiful supply. 


Piss Dr. Katsoyannis 
examines flasks of the powdered 
form of the amino acid chains 
which combine to form insulin. 








Any time in your life any time of day 

it's always time for fun... . time to 
enjoy Martini vermouth, chilled, with soda 
or on the rocks. Taste with every sip the 
expert blending ofthe very best wines and 
aromatic plants. And whatever you do, be 
sure to enjoy yourself with 


MARTIN 


bianco 
Intheu.S.itsMARTINI and ROSSI, 


in the rest of the world it's simply Martini 
wherever you go it's the same superb Vermouth. 
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ome for "Wholesome’ Art 


With traffic swirling on all sides, Huntington Hartford’s 
new Gallery of Modern Art, on Columbus Circle in mid- 
Manhattan, starıds defiantly as an island unto itself. For 
years the multimillionaire A&P grocery and super- 
market heir had railed against the “vulgar”’ and “neu- 
rotic” abstractions in modern art, all the while prais- 
ing the virtues of “finished” art and “visual reality.” 


Because museum directors paid little heed to his 
ideas, he commissioned Architect Edward Stone to de- 
sign a museum where he could set his own standards. 
The resulting gallery is vaguely Venetian in appearance, 
and some critics call it a memorial to “out-of-style” 
art. The permanent display is Hartford’s own collection 
of “wholesome,’’ mainly 19th and 20th Century works. 
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Why you cannot really enjoy Heidelberg 
in an hour — or Germany in a day. 


Heidelberg on a sunny summer’s day is quite different from the 
town you see at dusk. Stroll through the old city, visit some of the 
inns frequented by students and rightly described as "gemütlich". 
When you have seen the Castle, get on board a steamer and 
go up the Neckar river — past castles, vineyards, villages. And 
perhaps you will find the time to have a look at the old village 
church of Creglingen, famous for its Gothic altar carved by Tilman 
Riemenschneider. 


San Francisco Montreal 


Do take a little time: a few hours more in Heidelberg — a few days 
more for Germany. The Rhine, the Goethe House in Frankfurt, 
Munich —the capital of Bavaria, the fairy-tale castle of Neu-Schwan- 
stein — allthese are places of great charm and well worth seeing. 
But you don't have to see everything. What is important is to get 
the feel of this country and to take home with you a little of its 
atmosphere. That’s why it is worth your while to stay a few days 
longer in Germany. 
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LIFE visits a lovely star's home 


Kim Novak in 


Photographed by ELIOT ELISOFON 








on the ocean cliffs of the Big Sur country 


Her Hideaway by the Sea 


The lady in the tub with the spectacular view behind her is a 
movie star, but she is not on a movie set. She is at home, and 
home for Kim Novak is a turreted house on jagged ocean cliffs of 
California’s Big Sur country, 250 miles from Hollywood. Until 
two years ago, home was a showplace in Bel Air and life was a 
pressure cooker of work and having to behave like A Big Star. 
Weary and unsettled, Kim exiled herself to Big Sur. There she 
lives most of the year, leaving only reluctantly to do films—Of 
Human Bondage a few months ago and now Billy Wilder’s Kiss Me, 
Stupid. But when work lets up, she drives up the coast to Carmel. 
She spends the time mostly alone, painting, walking along the 
rocks, eating TV dinners, watching seals and whales in her watery 
front yard. “Maybe I should be in Hollywood studying acting,” 
she says, “but here I have my Utopia!” Kim bought the house 
after a huge tidal wave had swept through it, smashing win- 
dows and sweeping furniture out to sea. “I feel as if that wave 
was meant to clear the house for me. If another wave comes 


along and sweeps me out, I guess I’l] know that it wasn’t.” 





2 
A; she bathes with bottles of Kai sketches on rocks by her 
colored water «all around, Kim can house. She bought it on first look, 
look out and see the Pacific. without ever seeing the interior. 
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L her living room, Kim daubs Kin chose coral and red for her 
at a seascape while the real thing bedroom because they are colors 


pounds away outside the window. “equally as strong as the sea.” 
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She put her bed in the middle 


of the room. 


it to be 


I wanted 


ee 


” 


as free as the air is free. 


ice miles from her home 


walls and did her own decorating. 
“I use bright colors in here 


W ith her great Dane Warlock 


k music. 


She painted all the pictures on the 


dozing, Kim strums fol 


is Limekiln Falls, where Kim goes 
to paint and dabble her feet. 
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because we have a lot of fog. 
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Grown, Germinated, Malted, Dried, Crushed, Brewed, 
Cooled, Yeasted, Fermented, Distilled, Extracted, 
(asked, Matured, Blended, Vatted, Married, Bottled 


in Scotland, and enjoyed everywhere in the world. 


SCOTCH WHISKY 


The Scotch they drink ın Scotland 














Official Souvenir Map 


NEW 
SAVE 25% 


ON YOUR NEW YORK 
WORLD'’S FAIR TICKETS! 














Get the Bonus Gift Pack for the New York World’s Fair 


A $10.00 VALUE FOR ONLY $7.50 









Value 
4 Adult Admission Tickets (wortn $2. each)* ........ 98.00 
1 Certificate exchangeable at the Fair for the 
Official Fair Guide Book .............. res TOO 
1 Certificate exchangeable at the Fair for the 
Official Fair Souvenir Picture Map... 1.00 
*Each adult ticket is exchangeable for $10.00 


two children’s tickets, worth $1.00 each. 


lau rnıs FOR ONLY $7.50-YOU SAVE $2.50! 


Here’s an opportunity to get a tremendous bargain! The Bonus Gift Pack for the Fair 
gives you $8.00 worth of tickets, plus one Certificate exchangeable at the Fair for 
the Official Guide Book (value: $1.00) and one Certificate exchangeable at the Fair 
for the Official Souvenir Map (value: $1.00)—all for only $7.50. 


This offer is good for a limited time only. At the Fair, you’ll have to pay $2.00 for 
an adult ticket and $1.00 for a child’s ticket. You save 25% by ordering your tickets 
through the Bonus Gift Pack now. 


About the Official Guide Book (Regular price: $1.00). 
Published by the Editors of Time-Life Books. Actual size: 5” x 8”. Over 300 pages of 
vital Fair information. Describes exhibits, gives schedules of events, amusements, 


information on admission, parking, buses, subways, restaurants. 





About the Official Souvenir Picture Map (Regular price: $1.00). 





Published by the Editors of Time-Life Books. Shows and locates everything on the 
Fair Site—in brilliant ”three-dimensional,” full-color detail. Essential for "getting 
around.” A beautiful souvenir of your Fair trip. Unfolded size: 26” x 3314”. 
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BONUS GIFT PACK 
Time Incorporated 
P.O. Box 1003, Westbury, New York 


Please send mm_______New York World’s Fair Bonus’Gift Packs at $7.50 each. 
I will receive 4 adult tickets to the Fair (value $8.00) plus Certificates exchangeable 
at the Fair for the Official Guide Book and the Official Souvenir Map (value: $1.00 


each). My money order orr_[L________ is enclosed. 
Name 

Address 

Ey fl 0 Zi Code 


ONLY MONEY ORDERS Will BE FULFILLED 
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SLOSE-UP 


ji grizzled Ezra Pound, 
Idaho-born and Pennsylva- 
nia reared, silently contem- 
platesthesunsetoveracanal 
in Venice, where he now 
lives. Now 78, the poet has 
spent most ofhislifeabroad: 
in London where he helped 
found ‘‘Imagism,” a fresh, 
clear-tongued rebellion 
against Victorianism and 
one of the bases of mod- 
ern poetry; in Paris, Ra- 
pallo and Venice, where he 
wrote most of his turgid, 
history-laden, and often 
incomprehensible Cantos. 





POUND PONDERS A TRIP HOME 


EZRA 


n Agıng Genius ın Exile 


The aging leonine head conceals one of this century’s Brought back to the U.S., he was judged “‘mentally 


major literary mysteries. Ezra Pound is a classical 
scholar of huge erudition, a linguistic genius generally 
acknowledged as the founder of modern U.S. and 
English poetry, a champion and catalyst, in the ’20s, 
of such fellow writers as T. S. Eliot, James Joyce and 
Ernest Hemingway and a prodigious producer him- 
self of over 30 books of poems and essays since 1908. 

Yet from Fascist Italy in the early ’40s, as ““Uncle 
Ez,” he broadcast such outrageously bigoted political 
claptrap that in 1943 he was indicted for treason. 


unfit for trial” and was sent to an asylum. To friends 
and fellow poets (including Robert Frost) insanity 
seemed the only possible solution to the mystery. 
In 1958 they secured his release, and Pound rushed 
back to Italy, muttering that it was impossible “to 
live in America outside a madhouse.” Time and 
the doubts of age have mellowed him, and an award 
last year by the Academy of American Poets en- 
couraged the old expatriate to grant LirFE a rare 
interview and to think about a spring visit home. 
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Europe 
Discovers: 


vd 
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Westerns! 


Take a fast-riding, slow-talking, straight-shooting hero (plus 
trusty horse). Add a demure heroine. Stir in a hateful villain (some 
Indians too). The appeal of this formula—born in Hollywood — 
is not limited to any era, or country. The Western is as popular 
today with Europeans as it is with Americans. The same can be 
said of another happy American discovery: bourbon whiskey. 





Bourbon! 


Long the favorite in the U.S.A.,this strietly American whiskey 
is increasingly the choice of European connoisseurs. They not. 
only recognize bourbon as the fine whiskey it is, but they also 
recognize Old Grand-Dad—“ Head of the Bourbon Family”—as the 
finest of the fine. Discover its unique flavor for yourself. Try 
Old Grand-Dad with soda or on the rocks. Memorable discovery. 


A PREMIER PRODUCT DISTILLED AND BOTTLED BY NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS COMPANY, NEW YORK, U. S.A. 
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EZRA POUND 
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1; his home in Venice, Pound 
rests in his giant Chinese straw 
chair, his newspaper folded on 
his knee. Below, he ventures out 
with his long-time friend, Olga 


Rudge, to cross the Grand Canal 
in a fraghetto, or gondola ferry. 
In a poem, he once likened the 
pillars of Venice’s palaces to 
marble trees growing in water. 
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CANADAS LIVELY 


Time out at the football (not soccer!) game, watching the Montreal Alouettes play the Toronto Argonauts. 


80 15 AIR CANADA! 


Air Canada fly daily to Canada. In addition, Air Canada provides through flights to seven 
major Canadian centres, with connections to 28 others and key citiesin the U.S.A. 








Air Canada people are lively, energetic, and proud of Air 
Canada’s service and efficiency. They have the experience, 
the skill, and knowledge of the past. But they are also full 
of new ideas and ambition for the future. Fly Air Canada to 
Canada and meet some ofthem. You’ll find they’re friendly, 
too (nearly 4,000,000 passengers a year do!). 


&yAIR CANADA 


TRANS-CANADA AIR LINES 


SERVICES FROM LONDON, GLASGOW, SHANNON, PARIS, DUSSELDORF, ZURICH AND VIENNA 
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L; the Faustian darkness of his fire burns against the chill, the 109 Cantos for a comprehensive 
top-floor room, where a small poet works on revisions of the new U.S. edition being planned. 


New 
Burroughs 
J 700 
Printing 
Lalculator 


A faster, easier way to calculate! The new 
J 700 is ultramodern in every respect, simple 
to operate and extremely fast! The results 
are printed instantly—and are clearly visible. 
Buffered multiplier keys increase productiv- 
ity, eliminate the counting of cycles. Auto- 
matic short-cut multiplication and multicipher 
keys add to its speed. Backed by Burroughs 78 
years of experience and a full year guaranty. 


CALL YOUR BURROUGHS MAN to arrange a free trial. For his address Burroughs 


and telephone number, consult your directory or write to: Burroughs 
Corporation, International Division, Detroit 32, Michigan, U. S. A. 











In Spain, dancing is truly vital. iDan- 
zas! Dances! Just one more reason 
people are falling in love with Spain, 
and flying there by Iberia Fan Jet. 
The people of Spain are refreshingly 
convinced that life is for living, and that 
living is an art. 

They are the masters of this, and many 
other arts. You cannot simply watch the 
Flamenco. You are caught up in its just- 
suppressed passion, in its stamping, spin- 
ning ballet. You cannot be a mere spec- 
tator at the bullfight. You become 
involved in its tension, in the pageantry 
of its courage. You are very much alive 
in Spain, and your vitality is her gift. 


Spanish NarıonaL Tourist ÖrricE: Offices in Madrid, Spain; London, 


Vitality is everywhere. Even the 
flowers of Spain glow with breathtaking 
color. But they are never gaudy, for that 
would be in poor taste. And taste is the 
touchstone of Spain. Her museums illus- 
trate this gloriously. Her people prove it 
constantly. Their old world courtesy is 
no mere custom. It is the charming es- 
cort of progress, the mellow setting of 
Modern Spain. 

Visit the museums of Madrid and 
Toledo. Try the high fashions and the 
bouillabaisse of Barcelona. For refresh- 
ing scenery, travel the old route of San- 
tiago, now renewed with modern accom- 
modations. Stay in one of the lovely 


resort hotels of San Sebastian or Ma- 
llorca, and discover another charming 
Spanish custom — that of charging you 
very little for almost everything, and 
giving you your money’s worth. Travel 
easily and conveniently about this hos- 
pitable land. From Madrid, the heart of 
Spain, you are within mere hours of 
superb sea and inland resorts. 


Fly to Spain by Iberia 


Iberia Air Lines of Spain will fly you to 
Madrid in mere hours aboard a modern 
jet. You will enjoy the flavor and color 
of Spain the moment you join your 
flight; delicious food and wine will be 


England; Stockholm, Sweden; The Hague, Netherlands; Rome, Milan, 


Italy; Brussels, Belgium; Frankfurt, Hamburg, Munich, Germany; Paris, Marseille, France; Lisbon, Portugal; Geneva, Zurich, Switzerland 


Dancing tbe Sevillanas 


served to you by multilingual steward- 
esses. Only the plane gets more attention 
than you do, and your pilots are men 
whose training is unsurpassed. 

Visit Spain this year. For colorful 
travel brochures, write to the Spanish 
National Tourist Office or contact your 
Travel Agent. 

Fall in love with Spain. 


FLY TO SPAIN BY IBERIA 





THE PLACE TO GO 
THE WAY TO GET THERE 
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Forget the engine-enjoy yourself ! 


BP Longlife lets you concentrate on the fun side of motoring, the convenience, the easy trans- 
port, the sheer enjoyment. Nowadays, it's becoming more possible to forget the chores under 
the bonnet. Cars are being designed to need less servicing, less worrying. BP Longlife takes it 
a stage further, This new motor oil protects your engine for double the normal distance bet- 
weenoilchanges.Letsyouforgetoilforabit, andbeginto enjoy driving. 





Leave it to 


BP Longlife 


visco-static 





BP LONGLIFE protects your en- 
gine in three ways. First it's a 
very good oil—the best formul- 
ation that the BP Lubricants 
Research Programme has pro- 
duced. Second, it's visco- 
static. It keeps exactly the right 
oiliness and flow characteristics 
in high summer and the depths 
of winter. Third and most im- 
portant, Longlife disperses dirt. 
Instead of laying down deposits 
of impurities it keeps them 
safely in suspension. When 
ordinary oils get tired they start 
depositing lacquer on the pis- 
ton, carbon on the rings and 
sludge everywhere. Look inside 
a Longlife engine after the 
same distance. The oil is black 
—that means it’s doing its job, 
but the engine is clean and 
sweet. And, with normal top- 
ping up, it will stay that way, 
lubricated and protected, for 
double the normal oil change 
distance, up to a limit of 
15,000km (10,000 miles) or one 
full year. 


The only oil 
that doubles 
your distance 
between 

oil changes 


LONGLIFE 


Photograph : Minsart Et Goosens, Brussels. 
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He walks ın his 
sılent sadness 


W. VENICE 
ith his wide black hat and trim 


swallow-tail beard, he might be a 
caricature of a Kentucky colonel. 
It is the eyes, staring fixedly ahead 
but focused within, so intensely 
blue, that reveal the artistic patri- 
arch, the poet who has seen and 
perceived so much farther, and 
suffered so much more, than the 
ordinary man. 

He walks every day, over the 
same bridges and along the same 
canals of the Venice he has known 
and adored since he was 12 years 
old. Wearing a houndstooth jack- 
et and loose pink collar with fist- 
sized knot in his colored tie, and 
carrying himself like a tall man, he 
could cut a jaunty figure. But he is 
too thin for his frame and his limbs 
move with effort. Housewives and 
shopkeepers greet him from their 
stoops with a respectful ““Buon 
giorno, maestro.”’ If he does not 
answer, they understand. Ezra 
Pound lives in his sadness and si- 
lence. Like Pound, Venice has its 
own special wisdom. 

“I first saw Venice in 1898 and 
have always wanted to come back. 
It has never disappointed me,” he 
says. This was the city where, in 
1908, Pound published his first 
verses, A Lume Spento, in an edi- 
tion of 100 copies. This was the 
city whose praises he sang with the 
solemnity of a 23rd Psalm in his 
poem, ‘““Venetian Night Litany’”: 


Yea, the glory of the shadow 
of thy beauty hath walked 
upon the shadow of the waters 

in this thy Venice. 

And before the holiness of the 
shadow of thy hand maid 
Have I hidden mine eyes. 

O God of waters. 


Pound'’s life is not a solitary one, 
but frequently and for long peri- 
ods, it is utterly silent. He Iunches 
often at an artists’ cafe, Trattoria 
Cici, and occasionally shares visits 
and readings with friends, invari- 
ably other writers or artists. But 
very seldom does he speak. 

He can mingle with dozens of 
people, extend a firm and amiable 
handshake all round, be present 
for hours of conversation and nev- 
er utter a word. When addressed 
he may, under exceptional circum- 
stances, blurt a yes or no, but more 
often he will simply glare back. 


An American girl who lives in 
Venice as an artist explains that 
with very close friends Pound 
makes exceptions. ‘“Hejust doesn’t 
feel the need to speak as the rest 
of us do,” she says. ““Yet he once 
read Yeats aloud for three hours, 
that very difficult Irish. He’s not 
strange. He’s the sanest, soundest, 
sweetest man imaginable.” 

A year ago Pound was despond- 
ent and his friends worried. They 
now attribute it to the low state of 
his health at the time. It has since 
improved. Pound has reached the 
“age of doubt” and regards his 
past work with a critical eye—not 
its poetical aspects but the strange 
economic theories of his last 20 
years, which led him to toy with 
the doomed fascism of Mussolini. 

Some of this theory found its 
way into his poetry, and there is a 
certain melancholy inthephenome- 
non of a titanic artist no longer 
sure of the sense of verse he once 
wrote with such thunderous cer- 
tainty. One recent evening, read- 
ing for Venetian friends, he took 
up his 45th Canto and began to 
recite, with the sustained cadence 
of slowly rolling drums: 


With usura hath no man a house 
of good stone 
each block cut smooth and well 


fitting. ... 


Reading on, the drum-roll voice 
caught emotionally as he listed 
the great names as though he had 
known them himself: 


Duccio came not by usura 

nor Pier della Francesca, Zuan 
Bellin’ not by usura 

nor was “La Calunnia’ painted. 

Came not by usura Angelico ... 


At this point Pound mumbled 
something apart from the verse, 
but it went unnoticed and he went 
on to the conclusion: 


They have brought whores for Eleusis 
Corpses are set to banquet 
at behest of usura. 


When he had finished this allegory 
on usury he slammed the book 
shut, snatched off his glasses and 
said, in a trembling, scarcely audi- 
ble voice, ““It’s not so, not strictly 
so, that’s the trouble. . . .” His 
prophet’s head bowed and again 
he locked himself into silence. 
Now and then he will break the 
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‘I see very old 
or very new friends’ 


EZRA POUND 


CONTINUED 


silence to recall old friendships. 
The war, and what followed, are 
the lost middle years he refers to 
when he says now that the people 
he sees in Venice today are only 
“‘very old and very new friends.” 

But of his political past he will 
say nothing at all, except to state, 
as he did to me, that he still stands 
by a letter he wrote to the U.S. 
Attorney General in 1943. This let- 
ter declared, among other things, 
that “I have not spoken with re- 
gard to rhis war, but in protest 
against a system which creates one 
war after another. ... I have not 
spoken to the troops, and have not 
suggested that the troops should 
mutiny or revolt.” 

Even in his reminiscences of the 
good things there is sadness. For 
he is a literary leader who has out- 
lived so many of his illustrious fol- 
lowers. Of these he spoke fondly 
— Ford Madox Ford and Jean Coc- 
teau, and then: ‘‘'Hemingway had 
a genius for friendship.” 

Pound had helped the young 
novelist financially as well as pro- 
fessionally during his Paris period. 
Years later the established Hem- 
ingway sent Pound a fat check to 
help out the troubled master. In- 
stead of cashing it Pound had it 
made into a souvenir paperweight, 
chuckling that ‘‘Hem” couldn’t 
possibly afford such an extrava- 
gant gesture. 

Why does he now ponder re- 
turning to America? Pound will 
say only that he will do so for “‘cu- 
riosity.”” If he goes, he will visit 
New York, Washington, Chicago 
(“which I’ve never seen”) and 
Wyncote, outside of Philadelphia, 
where he grew up. 

Will it be a permanent return? 
“I probably haven’t the habit of 
planning. Things happen,” he says. 
The answer may depend on his re- 
ception—on whether enough time 
has elapsed, since the events and 
consequences of the second war, 
for Ezra Pound and the U.S. 

JORDAN BONFANTE 


Werting a new pair of boots, 
Pound enjoys sloshing through 
the acque alte, or high waters, 
that annually flood the narrow 
alleysand pavements of Venice. 











A NEW UPRISING IN JORDAN? 


(No, camel racing.) 


Thetrack was sandy but fastatthe Royal Racing 
Club in Jordan. The new vogue: camel racing 
and the betting thereon. 

Racingauthoritiesoriginatedtheidea, because 
they had become alarmed at the deterioration 
of the Jordanian camel breed. 

So, amidst gargles, groans, moans, roars, and grunts—they 
were off. 

An American magazine, Sports Illustrated, covered the race 
from start to finish with a four-page article. 

Why? Are Americans interested in camel racing? Some of 
them now are. They’rethe kind of people who delight in Sports 





Illustrated’s sophisticated search for sporting excitement off 
the beaten track, all around the world. 

Certainly, Sports Illustrated covers the big spectator sports 
as well. But the rapidly expanding number of Americans with 
moreleisure time are interestedin the esoteric sports, too.This 
they find each week in the unique pages of Sports Illustrated. 

Oh, yes—-abouttherace. Thecamelinthemiddle—AL-Yatima 
—won it. It paid 150 fils to win. (That’s 42 cents.) 

Sports Illustrated is one of the enterprises through which 
Time Incorporated endeavors to bring information and under- 
standing to people everywhere. 

TIME/LIFE INTERNATIONAL 


Time + Life + Time International » Life International « Life en Espafiol « Fortune » Sports Illustrated « House & Home +» Architectural Forum »« Panorama + 


President » Time-Life News Service » Time-Life Books » Silver Burdett Co. 


« Time-Life Broadcast » Printing Developments, Inc. »« East Texas Pulp and Paper Co. 


Peace Corps girls’ own story ofarollicking adventure 


Diary of a Hitchhike 
across the Sahara 


I: was just about the most energetic, am- 
bitious and unpromising hitchhike ever 
started. The five Peace Corps girls sta- 
tioned in Liberia undertook to beat their 
way across the Sahara, one of the last 
vast wildernesses left on earth, by what- 
ever transportation came along. They 
took the ancient caravan way (map be- 
low) that led from Agades across 2,000 
miles ofdesert to Algiers. In many places, 
the Sahara is still without through roads 
and even visible trails. 

But the unlikely marathon turned into 
a success that was cheered around the 
world—and produced a rollicking diary 
of adventure that is published on the fol- 
lowing pages. The girls had enterprise 
and a charming ability to get along in 
what had been exclusivelya man’s world. 
Barbara Kral, 24, from San Lorenzo, 
Calif., originated the idea and was joined 
by Barbara Doutrich, 26, a teacher from 
Kirkland, Wash.; Geraldine Markos, 23, 
from McKeesport, Pennsylvania, a grad- 
uate of Penn State; Barbara Prikkel, 22, 
a teacher from The Bronx, N.Y.; Evelyn 
Vough, 24, from Scottdale, Pennsylva- 
nia, a graduate of Allegheny College. 

Their preparations were casual. Be- 
fore they started out on Jan. 12, each girl 
packed a suitcase with three changes of 
clothes, a blanket and water bottle. They 
spent seven weeks travelingto and across 
the Sahara, leaving in their wake one oa- 
sis after another of goodwill—and a few 
aching hearts among lonely desert men. 
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az of the Sahara, in the 


wool desert robes they wore for 


protection against the cold, are from 





left, Barbara Doutrich, Geraldine 
Markos, Evelyn Vough, Barbara 
Kral and Barbara Prikkel. 





OÖ, truck route across the Sahara in Doutrich, Barbara Kralride atop load Agades to Tamanrasset, Vough, 
Niger, Peace Corps nomads (from left, of peanut oil and beer from Zinder Kral, Doutrich and Geraldine Markos, 
above) Evelyn Vough, Barbara to Agades. Below, on stretch from wearing djellabas, prepare meal. 





SAHARA CONTINUED 


We rattle off 
to Abidjan 
by money bus’ 


by BARBARA 
KRAL 


Wohn we started out from Mon- 
rovia, the Liberian capital on the 
west coast of Africa, we were still 
many days and a wild assortment 
of rides away from the Sahara. We 
crossed the border at Tappita into the 
Ivory Coast in a taxi that had so little 
horsepower it had to turn around and 
go up steep hills in reverse. At Tou- 
lepleu on the lower slopes of the Nim- 
ba Mountains, we decided to try the 
public transportation to reach Abi- 
djan, the capital of the Ivory Coast. 
The vehicle, a rattling, open truck 
that provides irregular service be- 
tween Ivory Coast towns, is called a 
“money bus” by the Africans. 

The money bus facilities were prim- 
itive but the ride was delightful. We 
took turns holding a 3-month-old 
baby for one of the passengers. At 
stops we bought bread, beer and 
bananas and shared them with the 
others, just as if we were on a week- 
end picnic with friends. 

Though Abidjan actually was some 
miles beyond his destination, the ac- 
commodating driver of the money 
bus took us on to the handsome, 
modern capital city. At 4:30 in the 
morning he let us off in front of a 
hotel, whose clean, modern appear- 
ance looked especially inviting at that 
hour. But there were no rooms avail- 
able and so we sat up in the lobby— 
tired, sweaty and caked with a gen- 
erous layer of red dust from the lat- 
erite roads we’d been traveling. 

Later in the day we found some 
fellow Peace Corps volunteers who 
were able to put us up, and our over- 
night stay was so pleasant that it 
stretched into three days. We toured 
the city, one of the most modern in 
West Africa, looking at the smart 
French shops but not buying much. 
At Charlie Park, the market of curio 
peddlers who are called “‘Charlies,’’ 
we bargained for the fun of it. When 
the Charlies spotted Barbara Dou- 
trich’s electric-blue dress of Man- 
dingo-tribe cloth, they wanted to buy 
it right off her back. 

.. From Abidjan to Ouagadougou in 
Upper Volta, a distance of about 500 
miles, the Abidjan Niger Railway 
runs a diesel-powered three-car train 
that makes the trip in three days. We 
had no idea of the challenge we faced 
just to get on board the train. Before 
the train comes to a full stop there is 
a rugged free-for-all for the wooden 
benches in the single third-class car- 
riage. We squeezed into the car aft- 
er all the seats were taken. But with 
thecontest over, theseated passengers, 
smiling in self-satisfaction, squeezed 
together and offered us corners of the 
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wooden benches. We were made to 
feel as welcome as we had been on the 
money bus. 

For the first hundred miles’ or more, 
we passed through the thick wood- 
land of the coastal rain forest, the 
dense pattern broken occasionally 
by banana and coffee plantations 
and straw hut villages. When the 
train stopped at the villages, it was 
besieged by peddlers, noisily hawking 
food: karite butter, a greasy vegetable 
condiment; kola nuts by the basket; 
live guinea fowl, which flapped and 
screeched from their extended arms; 
and bananas in great bunches. 

Before the first full day’s ride was 
over, the train came to a screech- 
ing stop in the middle of nowhere. 
Many of the passengers, apparently 
sensing trouble, grabbed their lug- 
gage, leaped off the train and hur- 
ried along a small footpath into the 
bush. Since no one who stayed be- 
hind could explain why the train had 
stopped or whether it would ever 
start again, we decided to follow. 
We tramped for what must have been 
well over five miles until we came to 
a clearing— where another train was 
waiting on the tracks. Much later we 
learned that there had been a derail- 
ment up the line, requiring our detour 
on foot. Long delays and derail- 
ments are so common on the Abidjan 
Niger Railway that the Africans ex- 
pect them as part of train travel. 

By the time we reached Bouake&, 
where we got off the train for an 
overnight rest at the surprisingly 
plush Terminus Hotel, the terrain 
had opened up into sweeping savan- 
nah country. After Bouak& the land 
became more arid, the farms and vil- 
lages poorer. We disembarked again 
at Ferkessedougou to spend the sec- 
ond night, finding comfortable lodg- 
ings with American missionaries. 


T. next day we found ourselves, 
dusty and tired, at the station at Oua- 
gadougou. We didn’t have to wait 
long for local hospitality. A Voltan 
boy in his early 20s came up to us, 
introduced himself in English and of- 
fered to show us around town. His 
name was Mustapha Tsiambiano and 
he had only recently learned that he 
had won a scholarship to study at 
San Jose State College in California. 

Mustapha helped us first to find ho- 
tel rooms. Then he introduced us to 
three of his friends and with them 
we spent much of our four days in 
the capital. They guided our tours of 
Ouagadougou, a bush-country Wash- 
ington, with white government build- 
ings laid out in a circular pattern. 

At night we went dancing with our 
new friends at an open-air nightclub, 
where we did the twist, the cha cha 





and even waltzed. The boys were the 
best dancers I’ve ever met and were 
familiar with American dance steps. 
The West African equivalent of the 
twist, called the ‘‘High Life,” was our 
favorite. To dance it, you shuffle your 
feet, bend your knees, dip your shoul- 
ders and shake your arms like a limp 
puppet jerked by strings. It takes rub- 
ber legs to dance it well. 

One day we visited a French coun- 
try club outside the city where there 
were horses to ride. But we had trou- 
ble with the horses because they re- 
sponded only to commands given in 
French. During most of the trip it 
was all we could do to get by on our 
limited French; Jerrie spoke the best 
French in the group and taught it at 
the high-school level in Liberia, but 
even she was not always successful in 
conversing with people. 

In a gesture of friendship that real- 
ly overwhelmed us, Mustapha and 
his friends offered to drive us 330 
miles to Niamey, the next major city 
on our route. Eight of us, including 
Mustapha and two of his friends, 
all squeezed into one Fiat 1500 and 
bounced over the dusty roads toward 
the Niger River. When we finally 
reached the river toward evening, we 
learned that the last ferry had gone 
and that we would have to wait until 
morning. We didn’t really care. We 
spent the night on the bank, across 
from the glittering lights of the city. 
Mustapha and his friends bought 
some meat from Africans who were 
roasting it on spits near the road. We 
built a fire and dined on the delicious 
meat which no one could identify— 
and which we didn’t worry about. 
Then we sang American folk songs 
and the one song we knew in French, 
““Dites-moi, pourquoi, la vie est belle? 
...” from South Pacific. We turned 
on the car radio and we danced to 
the pop songs and High Life music 
from the local stations in Niamey 
and Ouagadougou. Somehow we 
didn’t mind the mosquitoes, though 
they were the biggest I’ve ever seen. 

The next day, after riding the ferry 
to Niamey, we left our friends with 
the saddest and longest of farewells. 
The boys shuffled around the car 
with their hands in their pockets—or 
looked at us yearningly. We cried. 
They said they would try to drive all 


Win a show of nonchalance, 
Jerrie Markos takes her 

first camel ride in village of Kolo. 
She managed to hang on. 


the way to Monrovia to see us after 
we returned. We all promised to ex- 
change letters. Before the boys turned 
back, they introduced us to student 
friends of theirs in Niamey and so we 
were well set for escorts for our three- 
day stay. 

The American Embassy in Niamey 
provided us with excellent accommo- 
dations. A trip to the local museum 
gave us a background on the culture 
of the Tuareg, Zerma and Beriberi 
people who inhabit the region. At 
night we went dancing with Musta- 
pha’s friends. Dancing was our ma- 
jor social outlet on the route south 
of the Sahara. It was a pleasant, easy 
way of getting to know people with 
whom it was not always easy to com- 
municate in words. We danced so 
much, particularly in Ouagadougou 
and Niamey, that one might have 
taken us for a touring dancing group. 
During one party at the local police 
chief’s house we got everyone to do 
the Madison. Police chiefs, inciden- 
tally, were vital social contacts for us. 
They are charged with the responsi- 
bility of handling what little traffic 
there is through towns, and we often 
depended upon them for rides. The 
police chief at Niamey gave usa letter 
of introduction that helped us with 
our transportation problems further 
along the route. 


Ber. we left Niamey, our African 
friends took us to the nearby town 
of Kolo for our first attempt at cam- 
el riding. All of us—except Barbara 
Prikkel—eagerly leaped on the cam- 
els and managed to stay on. Barbara 
said, ‘Okay, so I’m chicken.” She 
remained on the ground and took 
pictures. 

Zinder, which we reached from 
Niamey after a two-day, 570-mile 
ride on the ‘“Trans-African” bus, is 
on the southern edge of the Sahara. 
As we approached the city, the roll- 
ing brush country we had been cross- 
ing leveled out into sparse, arid land; 
it grew colder, t0oo—and so we knew 


we were nearing the desert. The har- 
mattan, the 50-day wind that blows 
across the desert in the dry season, 
made it especially cold at night. 

We spent three days and nights in 
Zinder. While we were there, we en- 
countered an unusual African custom 
that turned one night into a bawdy 
slapstick comedy. 

Two boy members of the British 
V.S.O. (Voluntary Service Overseas), 
equivalent to our Peace Corps, of- 
fered overnight lodging—three of us 
to a double bed in their own shelter, 
and the other two in a neighbor’s 
house. The neighbors were a burly 
African schoolteacher and his wife. 
Jerrie and I agreed to stay at their 
house—completely ignorant of the 
regional custom that permits an Af- 
rican wife to present a girl to her hus- 
band as a gift for the night. And he 
had chosen me as a gift. I was get- 
ting ready to retire when the house- 
wife pleasantly waved me toward her 
husband’s bed. I declined politely 
and then left just as fast as I decently 
could and returned to the V.S.O. 
shelter. 

Soon after, Jerrie came back from 
a late stroll and innocently entered 
their house. She promptly became my 
substitute gift. Refusing even more 
vigorously than I had, Jerrie dashed 
out of the house so fast she nearly 
forgot her shoes. She burst into the 
V.S.O. shelter with a loud, ‘‘I swear.”’ 
Jerrie and I slept on the floor that 
night, uncomfortable but wiser about 
local folkways. 

In Zinder we made a good friend 
of a corpulent, jovial grocery store 
owner, known to us as Monsieur 
Joyce. We loaded up with provisions 
at his store: canned tuna, sardines, 
biscuitsand oatmeal. Monsieur Joyce 
added a bottle of red wine—courtesy 
of the house—to our supplies. He 
also arranged for our ride out oftown 
onan Arab truck loaded with peanut 
oil and beer. 

On the way to Agades, 300 miles 
north of Zinder, two of us sat in the 
cab of the truck with the driver and 
three sat atop the cargo, exposed to 
the wind and sand. We learned how 
to prepare a roadside meal, Arab 
style, by watching the driver mix a 
salad of tuna, sardines, onion, pepper 
and greens in an enamel bowl he had. 

One bitterly cold night spent all 
wrapped in clothes and blankets on 
hard wooden bunks at an abandoned 
military encampment convinced us 
we would have to do something about 
our Western-style clothing if we were 
going to be reasonably comfortable 
crossing the desert. When we reached 
Agades, on the Sahara, we bought 
heavy black wool djellaba robes for 
$9 each. And for an additional $1.50 
we got baggy pantaloons tailor-made 
in the open market. We also bought 
turbans of white, shocking pink and 
blue. This was to be our daily dress 
all the way across the Sahara. 

With the turbans pulled across our 


A: an isolated post in southern 
Algeria, the girls were treated 
as royal guests for two days 

by these French army engineers. 
The camp leader (standing, 
fifth from left) reminded 


the girls of Actor William Holden. 


faces, we might have passed for Arab 
women even among the Tuareg tribes- 
men—-if it hadn’t been for Evie’s shin- 
ing blue eyes and Barbara Doutrich’s 
red sneakers. 

We had heard that the Tuaregs 
could be quite fierce people but they 
couldn’t have been nicer to us. Com- 
municating with the Tuaregs was a 
matter of staring back and forth. 
They stared at us in amazement and 
we stared at them in admiration be- 
cause they are tall, handsome and 
fine-featured. 

There are so few vehicles out of 
Agades that we had to wait five days 
for a ride. A French priest, whom 
Monsieur Joyce had told us about, 
let us stay in a small room in the 
Catholic Mission House. It had only 
two beds and so some of us had to 
sleep on the floor. 

Agades, a primitive town of or- 
ange-colored mud huts, offered few 
sightseeing attractions. We rested, re- 
plenished our food supplies, wrote 
letters (the last, we supposed, until 
we would reach Algiers) and waited 
for a ride. 

Finally the Agades police chief told 
us there was a truck bound for Tam- 
anrasset that could carry the five of 
us. It was an open Berliet stacked 
with fuel drums and other heavy car- 
go. There were four Arab passengers 
aboard—three men and a little girl 
about 5 years old—plus the driver 
and his helper. 

We rumbled into the desert in a 
great cloud of dust. There was no 
visible road, no landmarks that we 
could see, nothing but rolling desert. 
Tamanrasset, the next sizable town, 
was 570 miles away. To the east were 
the jagged Azbine Mountains— wild 
and stark as a lunar landscape. 

When we asked the young Algerian 
driver how he knew where he was go- 
ing, he said, ‘‘I just look at the moun- 
tains.”” He seemed to navigate the 
truck like a ship, racing across vast 
stretches of sand and rock, and then 
turning or circling to avoid soft areas. 
But sometimes getting stuck on the 
trackless terrain was unavoidable. 
When this happened, the driver and 
his Arab helper freed the wheels and 
then went into an efficient routine to 
keep the truck moving: they literally 
built their own road beneath the 


truck. The helper planted heavy steel 
airstrip sections under the wheels and 
then he ran alongside the moving 
truck, picking up the sections and 
pitching them in front of the wheels 
again until we were on firm ground. 
Maybe it was because of the efliciency 
and enterprise of the driver and his 
assistant, but we never really worried 
that we would get impossibly stuck 
and not reach Tamanrasset. 

You can see forever in the desert. 
I saw distinctly a camel in the far dis- 
tance and yet it took a half hour’s 
drive to reach it. I saw herds of ga- 
zelles skipping rapidly across our 
path miles away. All of us saw the 
classic mirage of a tempting, beauti- 
ful lake shimmering before us on the 
far horizon, but as we rode on, we 
realized we would never reach the 
lake. Once I saw what I was sure was 
the figure of a man running on the 
horizon—but a long time later it 
turned out to be a wooden pole. 


EN we came across tents 
of Tuareg nomads, and the driver al- 
ways stopped to talk with them. They 
seldom have visitors of any kind and 
when they learned there were five 
American girls on board they stared 
at us in disbelief. 

Our greetings with the Arabs fell 
into a regular routine. Jerrie was usu- 
ally our spokesman, in French: 

““We are Americans,” she said. 

“Ah, yes, that is wonderful.” 

“We are in the Peace Corps.” 

“The what?” 

“Le Corps de la Paix,’ 
swered this time. 

“What is that?” 

‘““That’s an organization that Presi- 
dent Kennedy started... .”’ 

“Ah, Kennedy ...” our new ac- 
quaintance would say knowingly— 
and with an approving smile. Then 
the Arabs would pass around their 
big tin cups of goat’s milk. 

Each evening, around 6, the truck 
stopped and we prepared for the eve- 
ning meal. We usually hurried to the 
water hole with our toothbrushes and 
gave our dusty mouths a refreshing 
cleansing. The Arabs thought this 
was a distinctly comical routine. We 
became experts at locating public toi- 
lets between Agades and Tamanras- 


» 


she an- 


set. As Evie put it, ‘“Mostly there 
aren’t any.” 

After the evening meal—of our 
canned food, the mutton or gazelle 
meat that the Arabs insisted we share 
with them, and tea—we bedded 
down. At first we tried to sleep on the 
truck but we found it warmer and 
more comfortable to roll up in our 
blankets on the sand. 

We were touched to discover that 
each night the eldest Arab stayed 
near us as a chaperone while the oth- 
ers slept on the opposite side of the 
truck. The Arabs made a fire at night 
and again in the morning to warm 
our hands and feet. Although it was 
the Fast of Ramadan for the Arabs 
and they could not eat between sun- 
rise and sunset, they prepared food 
just for us to eat at midday. The 
Arabs had a tea-making ritual that 
fascinated us. The tea was made in 
small blue pots and was poured back 
and forth from the pots to the tiny 
glasses we drank from. It was syrupy 
and it foamed appealingly as it was 
poured. Each person was expected to 
drink three glasses of tea. To take 
less would have been insulting to our 
Arab hosts. It seemed exotic to sit by 
the fire, drinking out of the dainty 
glasses. 

After four days of bouncing across 
the desert and huddling against the 
severe harmattan, we arrived at Tam- 
anrasset, Algeria. Our black robes 
had turned yellow from the sand and 
we were a tired, wind-bitten group. 
Tamanrasset, a mile-long town sur- 
rounded by the towering Hoggar 
Mountains, is built entirely of red 
mud, like southwestern American 
adobe. The buildings are beautifully 
decorated with patterns made from 
different shades of clay and by hand 
sculpture—I had never dreamed one 
could do so much with mud. 

At the Amenokal Hotel, run by a 
Yugoslavian ex-Foreign Legionnaire 
and his French wife, we reveled in 
hot water baths and had our first 
sleep in comfortable beds in days. 
Our presence in town caused a major 
stir, since the men never see women 
traveling unescorted. In no time at 
all we were invited to dine with young 
Arabs. We were wined and dined by 
the French military stationed nearby. 
We were courted in flamboyant style 
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by the young police chief, a hand- 
some 28-year-old Arab with curly 
hair and a big mustache. It seemed 
that every man in Tamanrasset want- 
ed to escort us. Some of them called 
us from across the street, asking for 
dates. I remember one especially who 
approached us and asked, ‘“What are 
you?” 

““We’re teachers,’’ we said. 

“Well, I’m a student,” he replied 
quickly, grinning widely and spread- 
ing his arms. 


OÖ, the first day of our visit the po- 
lice chief showed Evie and me around 
town. He pointed out the public 
buildings and the church that had 
been used as a shelter during Algeria’s 
war against France. He was particu- 
larly proud of the town’s oasis sur- 
rounded by green gardens and a sys- 
tem of irrigation ditches. He drove us 
to the nearby mountains and we got 
out and took a hike over the barren 
ground. Evie and I weren’t very anx- 
ious to go for a stroll so far afıeld, 
but we had learned that when Alge- 
rians get something in their mind it 
is dificult to talk them out of it. 
Near the top of the mountain Evie 
balked and said she would go no far- 
ther. The police chief said, “That is 
fine. I will carry you,” and he swept 
her up in his arms and carried her 
the rest of the way. 

One day we were all invited to dine 
at the home of a policeman. He and 
his Algerian friends went to great 
pains to make the meal a lavish pres- 
entation. On the table was fine din- 
nerware and silver and artificial flow- 
ers. A phonograph played Arab mu- 
sic. There were so many courses, from 
the traditional couscous to rounds of 
minted tea, that the meal took all 
afternoon. 

Through the police chief we met 
five Syrian schoolteachers who had 
been hired by the Algerian govern- 
ment to teach Arabic in the local 
schools. We spent many hours with 
them, talking international politics, 
the U.S. race problem and the free- 
dom enjoyed by American women. 

Returning from one of our visits 
with the Syrians, we experienced the 
ultimate expression of ardor from our 
affectionate escort, the police chief. 
Suddenly on the street he turned to 
Barbara Doutrich and, with vigorous 
gesticulations, said, ‘I love you! I 
adore you!” 

Barbara stood speechless as the po- 
lice chief carried on. Then to empha- 
size his sincerity he pulled out his 
pistol and waved it wildly in the air. 
‘Non, non,” Barbara protested. In 
an effort to stop the demonstration 
she bit the police chief on his upraised 
arm. Startled by her reaction, he put 
away his gun and listened silently as 
Barbara put enough French words to- 
gether to say, please, couldn’t they 
just be friends? The police chief was 


OÖ, return trip by air to Monrovia, 


girls dined at a Casablanca 


restaurant. From right: Evelyn Vough, 


Barbara Kral, Barbara Doutrich, 


Barbara Prikkel, Jerrie Markos and 


Mrs. Margaret Butcher of USIS. 
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crestfallen. We walked back to the 
hotel in silence. 

Actually the scene was just an ex- 
travagant display of the affection we 
had learned to expect from the men 
of Tamanrasset. I was sitting with a 
young Arab, taking tea and chatting 
amiably, when he leaned across the 
table and said, ‘‘I love you more than 
my eyes.” I tried to smile and said, 
““What do you think of the Palestine 
question?” But I will never forget his 
words as long as I live. 

Despite their amorous exclama- 
tions those young men were perfect 
gentlemen about accepting the word 
“No.” They seemed to become all the 
more considerate and respectful. If a 
girl’s morale needs a boost, I would 
advocatea trip across the Sahara with 
a few days’ stopover in Tamanrasset. 


A chance acquaintance with three 
French army engineers led to an in- 
vitation to their small camp, located 
about 25 miles outside Tamanrasset 
at Tit. The detachment of 15 men 
lived in tents in utter isolation. We 
ended up staying two days at the 
camp and being treated as royal visi- 
tors. Soon after we arrived, one of 
the men gave a very emotional ex- 
planation of how he and Frenchmen 
everywhere felt about the death of 
President Kennedy. We were so 
moved we could hardly respond. 
That first night we ate together in 
their mess tent. There was more talk 
and then we exchanged songs. The 
sergeant in command of the camp 
kept fussing over us and called us 
‘mes belles enfants.’’ He looked just 
like William Holden and we all de- 
veloped a terrible crush on him. At 
midnight he sent us to bed in a special 
tent the men had put up for us. He 
handed Jerrie a whistle and told her 
that she should use it in any sort of 
emergency. There was no end to his 
Gallic gallantry. When we woke up 
the next morning we saw him walking 
around the tent and realized that he 
had kept watch over us all night. 
The following night we hada great 


celebration and songfest. We offered 
the bottle ofred wine which Monsieur 
Joyce had given us in Zinder. The 
commander ceremoniousily brought 
out a can of cherries he had been 
saving for a special occasion. Evie, 
our best singer, led us in our favorite 
folksongs, such as The Cat Came 
Back and Five Hundred Miles. Jerrie 
translated them verse by verse. The 
songs became sadder and sadder un- 
til the commander broke down and 
cried. The next morning there were 
tears in our eyes when we said good- 
by and boarded two army trucks to 
continue our journey. 

We sped north toward In-Salah, 
425 miles away over a comparatively 
good track. News of the five Ameri- 
cans hitchhiking across the desert 
had obviously preceded us. The gen- 
darmes stationed at a checkpoint 
south of In-Salah were eager to have 
us as their guests too, but we declined 
because we were anxious to continue 
and running short of time. 

A few miles before In-Salah there 
is an ancient landmark, the flat slabs 
of an Arab grave, around which 
the road track circles in a complete 
loop. Arab tradition says that travel- 
ers must circle the grave three times 
on their way or they will never make 
it across the desert. Our huge, rum- 
bling army trucks dutifully observed 
the ritual, although it was about all 
they could do to squeeze around the 
circle. 

After a brief stop at a French ar- 
my engineers’ camp (where one sol- 
dier wanted to take Jerrie off to Paris 
with him), we reached the Arak oasis. 
Here a picturesque Foreign Legion 
fort sits at the base of a mountain 
cliff. We had lunch with the 30 For- 
eign Legionnaires and they offered us 
a special treat—showers. Once again 
we had to refuse an insistent invita- 
tion to stay over. 

We arrived at In-Salah on Feb. 20 
and stayed five days before we got a 
ride out. But our time was pleasantly 
occupied. We visited around the oa- 
sis, enjoying the classic upper desert 
scenery of undulating dunes and oc- 
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casional palms. As usual, the police 
chief entertained us at a huge din- 
ner with Arab friends. They gave 
us trinkets and Tuareg knives and 
small golden Agades crosses. Barbara 
Doutrich and I later got chains for 
the crosses and we haven’t taken them 
off since. 


Frreisn Legionnaires stationed at 
the oasis gave us a party. Afterward 
Evie and Barbara Prikkel went for 
a walk over the dunes with two Le- 
gion doctors. They reached one of the 
highest dunes and sat and watched 
the desert panorama—that limitless 
expanse of soft shapes and colors— 
for nearly two hours. Evie had ear- 
lier asked one of the doctors why 
he chose to live in the desert and he 
had not replied. Now, looking out 
at the changing sunset colors of the 
sand and palms, he said, ‘And you 
ask why I love the desert.” 

Our ride out of In-Salah was in 
the back of a big truck loaded with 
50 sheep. We had to sleep in the 
open that night after a bumpy, dirty 
—-and smelly—ride. But the next day 
the driver announced, ‘“‘La piste est 
finie (the trail is finished).” Before 
us stretched a long, straight, paved 
highway. 

When we learned that our driver 
was not going directly to the city of 
Algiers but was planning a side trip, 
we decided to try our hitch-hiking 
luck. Ata small adobe hut that served 
as a rest stop we left the sheep and 
hailed three Shell Oil trucks. The 
drivers were glad to take us aboard. 

At Ghardaia, about 400 miles from 
Algiers, we came to the reluctant de- 
cision that we must hire a cab for the 
last leg of the trip. We were already 
behind schedule for our return by air 
to Monrovia. We had hoped to cross 
the desert in 10 days but it had taken 
three weeks. So we piled into the cab 
and finished the journey in luxury. 
But before we got to Algiers we asked 
the driver to stop and let us get some 
sand. We couldn’t leave the Sahara 
without taking part of it with us. 
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SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 


Aden (I yr, 45/-; 3 yrs, 104/-, 5 yrs, 130/-), c/o National & 
Grindlays Bank Ltd., P. O0. Box 1181, Steamer Point 

Argentina (1 yr, 875 pesos; 3 yrs, 1875; 5 yrs, 2600), c/o First 
National City Bank, Bartolom& Mitre 502, Buenos Aires 
Australia & Territories (1 yr, 55/-(A); 3 yrs, 129/6(A); 
5 yrs, 162/6(A); GPO Box 3814, Sydney, N.S.W. 

Austria (1 yr, S 156; 3 yrs, S 335; 5 yrs, S 455), c/o Creditan- 
stalt Bankverein, Schottengasse 6, Postcheck-konto 20.772, Wien 
Bahamas (1 yr, 45/-; 3 yrs, 104/-; 5 yrs, 130/-), c/o The 
Bank of Nova Scotia, Nassau 

Barbados (1 yr, BWI$10.50;3 yrs, BWI$24.50;5 yrs, BW1$32.50), 
c/o The Bank of Nova Scotia, Bridgetown 

Belgium & Luxembourg (1 yr, Fr 300; 3 yrs, Fr 650; 
5 vrs, Fr 910), c/o Kredietbank S.A., Compte Cheques Postaux 
167.96, Bruxelles 

Bermuda (1 yr, 45/-; 3 yrs, 104/-; 5 yrs, 130/-), c/o The Bank 
of Bermuda, Ltd., Hamilton 

Bolivia (1 yr, $b. 72; 3 yrs, $b. 156; 5 yrs, $b. 260), c/o 
Banco Mercantil, La Paz 

Brazil (1 vr, Cr$6500; 3 yrs, Cr$14000; 5 yrs, Cr$19500), c/o First 
National City Bank, Avda. Rio Branco 83/85, Rio de Janeiro 
British Guiana (1 yr, BWI $10.50; 3 vrs, BWI $24.50; 5 yrs, 
BWI $32.50), c/o Barclay’s Bank, Water St., Georgetown 
British Isles, and British Territories (1 yr, 45/-; 3 yrs, 
104/-; 5 yrs, 130/-), TIME-LIFE International Ltd., Time & Life 
Bldg., New Bond Street, London W.1, England 

Burma (1 vr, K 28; 3 yrs, K 62; 5 yrs, K 81.25), c/o The 
People's Bank #13, 625 Merchant St., Rangoon 

Canal Zone (1 yr, U.S. $4.50; 3 yrs, U.S. $10.50; 5 yrs, U.S. 
$13.00), Apdo. 8880, Sullivan 31, Mexico 4, D.F., Mexico 
Ceylon (1 vr, Rs. 28; 3 vrs, Rs. 62; 5 yrs, Rs. 81.25), c/o 
Bank of Ceylon, P.O. Box 241, Colombo 

Chile (1 yr, E°18.000; 3 yrs, E°39,00; 5 yrs, E°48,75), c/o 
First National Citv Bank, Bandera 237, Santiago 

Colombia (1 vr, 45 pesos; 3 yrs, 105; 5 yrs, 130), c/o First 
National Citv Bank, Carrera 9, No. 14-10, Bogotä 

Costa Rica (1 yr, «30; 3 vrs, €70; 5 yrs, 97,50), c/o Banco 
Anglo-Costarricense, Apdo. 2038, San Jos& 

Cyprus (1 yr, C£ 2.220; 3 yrs, C£ 5.150; 5 yrs, C£ 6.500), c/o 
The Chartered Bank, Nicosia 

Denmark (1 vr, Kr. 46; 3 vrs, Kr. 99; 5 vrs, Kr. 146.25), c/o 
Kobenhavns Discontokasse, Bank-Aktieselskab, Kgs. Nytorv 20, 
Kobenhavn K 

Dominican Republic (1 yr, RD $4.50: 3 vrs, RD $10.50; 
5 vrs, RD $13.00), c/o Roval Bank of Canada, Santo Domingo 
Ecuador (1 yr, S/100: 3 vrs, S/235; 5 yrs, S/260), c/o La 
Previsora Banco Nacional de Credito, Casilla 12, Ouito 

Egypt (1 vr, Pi 290; 3 vrs, Pi 670; 5 vrs, Pi 1105), c/o Banque 
de Port Said, 45 Sharia Kasr EI Nil, Cairo 

El Salvador (1 yr, 11,50; 3 yrs, @26,50; 5 yrs, €32,50), c/o 
Banco Salvadorefio, San Salvador 

Ethiopia (1 vr, Eth. $15.00: 3 vrs, Eth. $32.50; 5 yrs, Eth. $45.50), 
c/o Commercial Bank of Ethiopia, Addis Ababa 

Finland (1 yr, Fmk, 19.20; 3 vrs, Frk 41.60: 5 vrs, Fmk 58.50), 
c/o Helsinpin Osakepankki, P.O. Box 110. Helsinki 

France & French Union (1 vr, 28.75 FF; 3 vrs, 65.00 FF; 
5 yrs, 81.25 FF), Time-Life International, Boite Postale 278-08, 
Paris Be. 

Germany (1 vr, DM 18; 3 yrs, DM 42: 5 yrs, DM 58.50), c/o 
Deutsche Effecten-und Wechsel Bank, Auslandsabteilung, Post- 
fach 3649, 6 Frankfurt a. M., Postscheckkonto Ffm. Nr. 1309 
Greece (1 vr, Dr. 180: 3 yrs, Dr. 390; 5 yrs, Dr. 585), c/o 
National Bank of Greece, S. A., 38 Stadiou St., Athens 132 
Guatemala (1 vr, O 4,50; 3 vrs, O 10,50; 5 yrs, Q 13,00), 
c/o Banco Apricola Mercantil, Guatemala 

Haiti (1 vr, G 22,50; 3 vrs, 6 52,50: 5 vrs, G 65,00), c/o Banque 
Nationale de la Republiaue d’Haiti, Port-au-Prince 

Honduras (1 vr, L. 9; 3 yrs, L. 21; 5 yrs, L. 26), c/o Banco 
Atläntida, Tegucigalpa 

Hong Kong 1 vr, HK $37: 3 yrs, HK $85; 5 yrs, HK $130), 
c/o First National City Bank, Hong Kong 

India (1 vr, Rs.28: 3 vrs. Rs.62: 5 vrs, Rs.81.25), c/o First 
National Citv Bank, 293 D. Naoroii Road, Bombay 1 

Iran (1 yr, Ris 465; 3 yrs, Ris 1075; 5 yrs, R!s 1625), c/o Foreign 
Trade Bank of Iran, Avenue Saadi, Teheran, Iran 

Iraq (1 vr, ID 2.220: 3 yrs, ID 5.150; 5 yrs, ID 7.800), c/o Credit 
Bank of Iraa, P.O. Box 4, Baghdad 

Ireland (1 vr, 41/-; 3 yrs, 93/-; 5 yrs, 130/-), c/o The Munster 
and Leinster Bank, Ltd., Dublin 

Israel (1 yr, I£ 17.25; 3 vrs, I£ 39.00; 5 yrs, I£ 50.70), c/o The 
Mercantile Bank of Israel Ltd., 24 Rothschild Bivd., Tel-Aviv 
Italy (1 vr, Lit 3750; 3 vrs, Lit 8125; 5 vrs, Lit 11375), c/o Banca 
Commerciale Italiana, Via del Corso 226, Roma 

Jamaica (1 yr, 45/-; 3 vrs, 104/-: 5 yrs, 130/), c/o The Bank 
of Nova Scotia, P.O. Box 511, Kingston 

Japan (1 yr, 2000 yen; 3 yrs, 4700; 5 yrs, 6500), Box 88, Central 
Post Office, Tokyo 

Jordan (l vr, JD 2.220: 3 vrs, JD 5.150; 5 yrs, JD 7.800), c/o 
The British Bank of the Middle East. P.O. Box 345. Jerusalem 
Kenya (1 yr, 45/-: 3 yrs, 104/-; 5 vrs, 130/-), c/o National 
and Grindlavs Bank Ltd., P.O. Box 30081, Nairobi 

Korea (I yr, 780 Won: 3 yrs, 1690: 5 vrs, 2115), c/o Universal 
Publications Agencv, 1.P.O. Box 1380, Seoul 

Kuwait (1 yr, KD 2.220; 3 yrs, KD 5.150; 5 yrs, KD 8.775), 


c/o The British Bank of the Middie East, P.O. Box 71, Kuwait 
Lebanon (1 yr, L.£ 19.50; 3 yrs, L.£ 45.00; 5 yrs, L.£ 65.00), 
c/o Nederlandsche Handel-Maatschappij, N.V., Imm. Abboud 
Abdel Razzak, Bab-Edriss, P.O. Box 3012, Beirut 
Liberia (1 yr, U.S. $6; 3 yrs, U.S. $13; 5 yrs, U.S. $19.50), 
c/o Bank of Liberia, P.O. Box 131, Monrovia 
Libya (1 yr, L£ 2.25; 3 yrs, L£ 5.20; 5 yrs, L£ 6.50), c/o The 
British Bank of the Middle East, P.O. Box 374, Tripoli 
Malaysia (1 yr, M$17.25; 3 yrs, M$39.00; 5 yrs, M$48.75), c/o 
First National City Bank, Denmark House, 6 Raff’es Quay, Singa- 
pore (subject to Exchange Control Permission) 
Mexico (1 yr, Mex$56; 3 yrs, Mex $132; 5 yrs, Mex$162.50), 
Apdo. 8880, Sullivan 31, Mexico 4, D.F. 
Morocco (1 yr, DH 28.75; 3 yrs, DH 65; 5 yrs, DH 81.25), c/o The 
British Bank of the Middie East. 80 Avenue Lalla Yacout, Casablanca 
Netherlands (1 yr, f 20.70; 3 yrs, f 46.80; 5 yrs, f 65.00), 
TIME-LIFE International, (Nederland) N. V., 590 Keizersgracht, 
Postgiro 669900, Amsterdam C. 
Netherlands Antilles (1 yr, NAf 11.50; 3 yrs, NAf 25.00; 
5 yrs. NAf 39.00), c/o N. V. Edwards, Henriquez & Co.'s Bank, 
Willemstad, Curacao 
New Zealand & Island Territories (1 yr, 45/-(NZ); 3 yrs, 
104/-(NZ); 5 yrs, 130/-(NZ), c/o David Markham & Co., Hope 
Gibbons Bldg., Dixon St., Wellington 
Nicaragua a yr, 0834: 3 yrs, C$79; 5 yrs, C$97,50), c/o Banco 
de Am6&rica, Managua 
Nigeria d yr, 45/-:, 3 yrs, 104/-; 5 yrs, 130/-), c/o Bank of 
America, P.O. Box 237, Lagos 
Norway (1 yr, Kr. 43; 3 yrs, Kr. 93; 5 yrs, Kr. 130), c/o Den 
Norske Creditbank, Oslo 
Pakistan (l yr, Rs 28; 3 yrs, Rs 62; 5 yrs, Rs 81.25), c/o Na- 
tional Bank of Pakistan, Local Oftice, Post Box, 4840, Karachi-2. 
(Please enclose declaration that total amount spent this year 
for foreign books and periodicals, including this order, has not 
exceeded Rs. 500.) 
Panama (l yr, B 4,50; 3 yrs, B 10,50; 5 yrs, B 13,00), c/o 
First National City Bank, P.O. Box 555, Panama 
Paraguay (1 yr, 6 775; 3 yrs, G 1625; 5 yrs, G 2600), c/o First 
National City Bank, Chile esq. Pte. Franco, Asunciön 
Peru (1 yr, S/ 120; 3 yrs, S/ 280; 5 yrs, S/ 390), c/o First 
National City Bank, Ave. Nicoläs de Pierola 1062, Lima 
Philippines (1 yr, 21.85 pesos; 3 yrs, 49.40 pesos; 5 yrs, 
a pesos), c/o First National City Bank, Calle Juan Luna, 
anıla 
Portugal & Poss. (1 yr, Esc 170; 3 yrs, Esc 370; 5 yrs, Esc 
520), c/o Banco Espirito Santo e Comercial, P.O. Box 2105, Lisboa 
The Rhodesias & Nyasaland (1 yr, 45/-;3 yrs, 104/-: 5 
yrs, 130/-), c/o National & Grindlays Bank Ltd!, P.O. Box 1778, 
Bulawayo, So. Rhodesia 
Saudi Arabia (1 yr, SR 28.25; 3 yrs, SR 65.25; 5 yrs, SR 97.50), 
c/o Arab Bank Ltd., Al-Khobar 
outh Africa & Adjacent Territories (l yr, RA4.50; 
3 yrs, R10.40; 5 yrs, R13.00), c/o South African Bank of Athens 
Ltd., 103 Fox Street, Johannesburg 
Spain & Poss. (1 yr, Pta.360; 3 yrs, Pta.780; 5 yrs, Pta.1105), 
c/o Banco de Santander, Alcalä 37, Madrid 
Sudan (1 yr, Pi 220: 3 yrs, Pi 500; 5 yrs, Pi 650), c/o Credit 
Lyonnais, P.O. Box 466, Khartoum 
Surinam (1 yr, Sf 11,50; 3 yrs, Sf 25,00; 5 yrs, Sf 39,00), 
c/o De Surinaamsche Bank N.V., Paramaribo 
Sweden (l yr, Kr. 31; 3 yrs, "Kr, 67; 5 yrs, Kr. 107.25), c/o 
Stockholms Enskilda Bank, Stockholm 16 
Switzerland (1 yr, Fr. 26; 3 yrs, Fr. 56; 5 yrs, Fr. 78), c/o 
Credit Suisse, Zurich 
Syria (1 yr, S.£. 25; 3 yrs, S.£. 58; 5 yrs, 2.£. 78), c/o Arab 
World Bank No. 1, P.O. Box 2231, Damascus, S.A.R 
Taiwan (1 yr, NT$ 230; 3 yrs. NT$ 520; 5 yrs, NT$ 715), c/o 
Bank of Taiwan, Chungking Road South, Taipei 
Tanganyika a yr, 45/-; 3 yrs. 104/-; 5 yrs, 130/-), c/o Na- 
tional and Grindlays Bank Ltd., P.O. Box 9002, Dar-es-Salaam 
Thailand (1 yr, B129; 3 yrs, B293; 5 yrs, B390), c/o Bank of 
America, NT & SA, P.O. Box 158, Bangkok 
Trinidad and West Indies (l'yr, BWI$10.50;3yrs, BW1$24.50; 
5 yrs, BWI$32.50), c/o The Bank of Nova Scotia, Port of Spain 
Trucial States (1 yr, Rs. 28; 3 yrs, Rs. 62; 5 yrs, Rs. 81.25), 
c/o all branches of the British Bank of the Middle East 
Tunisia (1 yr, TD 2.415; 3 yrs, TD 5.460; 5 yrs, TD 8.125), 
% Sociöt& Tunisienne de Banque, 1 Av. H. Thameur, Tunis 
urkey (1 yr, TL 63.00; 3 yrs, TL 145.00; 5 yrs, TL 180.50), c/o 
French American, Istiklal Caddesi No. 513, Beyoglu, Istanbul 
Uganda (l yr. 45/-; 3 yrs, 104/-; 5 yrs, 130/-), c/o National 
and Grindlays Bank Ltd., P.O. Box 331, Kampala 
Uruguay (1 yr, Ur$ 120; 3 yrs, Ur$ 260; 5 yrs, Ur$ 325), c/o 
First National City Bank, Edificio Artigas, Rincön 493, Montevideo 
Venezuela (1 yr, Bs 21:3 yrs, Bs 48; 5 yrs, Bs 65), c/o First 
National City Bank, Carmelitas a Altagracia, Caracas 
Zanzibar (1 vr, 45/-; 3 yrs, 104/-: 5 yrs, 130/-), c/o National 
and Grindlays Bank, Ltd., P.O. Box 158, Zanzibar 
Elsewhere in Atlantic Area, Middle East & Africa (1 
yr, U.S. $6: 3 vrs, U.S. $13; 5 yrs, U.S. $19.50), TIME-LIFE Inter- 
national, (Nederland) N. V., 590 Keizersgracht, Amsterdam-C., 
Netherlands 
Elsewhere in Western Hemisphere, Asia, South 
Pacific (1 yr, U.S. $6; 3 yrs, U.S. $13; 5 yrs, U.S. $19.50), 
TIME-LIFE International S.A., Apdo. 8880, Sullivan 31, Mexico 
4, D.F., Mexico 
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LIFE International is published by TIME-LIFE In- 
ternational (Nederland) N. V., 590 Keizersgracht, 
Amsterdam C, Netherlands, a subsidiary of TIME 
Inc. which with its subsidiaries also publishes 
TIME, LIFE, the International editions of TIME and 
LIFE, FORTUNE, SPORTS ILLUSTRATED, ARCHI- 
TECTURAL FORUM and HOUSE & HOME. Chairman of 
the Board, Andrew Heiskell; Chairman, Executive 
Committee, Roy E. Larsen; Chairman, Finance 
Committee, Charles L. Stillman; President, James 
A. Linen; Executive Vice President and Treasurer, 
D. W. Brumbaugh; Vice President and Secretary, 


Bernard Barnes; Vice Presidents, Edgar R. 
Baker, Clay Buckhout, Arnold W. Carlson, C. D. 
Jackson, Arthur R. Murphy, Ralph D. Paine, Jr., 
P. I. Prentice, Weston C. Pullen, Jr.; Comptroller 
and Assistant Secretary, John F. Harvey; Assistant 
Comptroller and Assistant Secretary, Charles L. 
Gleason, Jr.; Assistant Treasurers, W. G. Davis, 
E. S. Ingels, R. B. McKeough. 


Address all editorial correspondence to: LIFE 
International, Time and Life Building, Rockefeller 
Center, New York, N.Y. 10020, U.S.A. 








SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE 


Please include a LIFE address 
label whenever you write us 
about your subscription. It in- 
sures prompt service. 


AIRMAIL TO: 







ATTACH 
LABEL 
HERE 








For subscribers in Europe, 
Middle East, Africa: 


LIFE International 
590 Keizersgracht 








CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


If you're one of the many thousands of 
LIFE subscribers who will move this year, 
please notify usby AIR MAIL, SIX WEEKS 
BEFORE moving to your new address- 
TEN WEEKS if you live in Asia or South 
Pacific. Use this form, attach your present 
magazine address label and print your 
new address. (We cannot make changes 
unless we know your old as well as your 
new address.) 











For subscribers in Asia, South 
Pacific, Western Hemisphere: 


LIFE International name 


Apdo. 8880, Sullivan 31 








Mexico 4, D.F., Mexico 








new address 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 


Toenter a subscription to LIFE 








International in your own cur- eity 


rency, please refer to listing by 


state or province 
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IN THE NEXT 
ISSUE OF 


LIFE 


INTERNATIONAL 


War in the Alps. 
Ihe Desert 
and the Steppes 








Though the First World War was fought to decisive 
conclusion in the trenches of western Europe, in 
the air and on the sea, brave men battled spectac- 
ularly in the Alps (above), on the sands of the Mid- 
die East and on the plains of Russia. In the fourth 
instalment of its series on World War I, LIFE In- 
ternational will depict the conflict as it was in 
the far-off places, and tell what it accomplished. 


ALSO IN THE NEXT ISSUE: 


JAMES BONDAT HOME 


A visit with Sean Connery 








Another adventure in one of he 87 en . Canadian Club is “The Best In The House” 


In Strasbourg, when they tell you “Go roll a hoop,” watch out! 





2 Mn 
2.“ Down the road I zigzagged. Grimly I tried to 
keep up as the others rolled along the shores of the 
Baggersee and over a bridge across the lake. For a mo- 
ment I thought I had the knack. But what a mistake! 





BY APPOINTMENT 
TO HER MAJESTY QUEEN ELIZABETH II 
SUPPLIERS OF "CANADIAN CLUB” WHISKY 


HIRAM WALKER & SONS LIMITED 
WALKERVILLE, CANADA 





1. “I£ you think rolling a hoop is child’s play, try it in Strasbourg!” suggests Peter Lott, American 
friend of Canadian Club. “My French friends cajoled me into trying their innocent-looking hoop. They 
showed me how to slip my feet into the straps and how to shift my weight. Experts can steer, turn, even 
do tricks, but after a few spins, I could hardly tell which side was up. 


3.“I picked up speed and suddenly my hoop 
started plunging wildly ahead. Before I could stop 
myself, I was careening toward the lake! Whirling 
like a windmill in a hurricane, my hoop smashed 


into the guard rail and bounded right over it! 


* 





4. ‘My hoop made a terrifie splash as I 
plunged into the lake. Fortunately the hoop floated 
so I bobbed up quickly and shook myself loose. As 
my friends hoisted me back to land they congratu- 
lated me on starting a new water sport! 


5.“I forgot my chagrin at a nearby inn, the Baggersee Plage, where my friends joined me in a drink of 
their favorite whisky and mine— Canadian Club.” Why this whisky’s universal popularity? No other whisky 


rewards you with such distinctive flavour—for no other whisky tastes quite like Canadian Club. You can stay 


with it all evening long— in short ones before dinner, or in tall ones after. You owe it to yourself to start en- 


joying Canadian Club—the world’s lightest whisky—this very evening. 


‘ une ‘ URG In 87 Lands...‘The Best In The House” 


HIRAM WALKER & SONS LIMITED, WALKERVILLE, CANADA 


DISTILLERS OF FINE WHISKIES FOR OVER 100 YEARS 


















All over the world more 
ERS UTLCHTUTIETRUEN) 
any other King Size Virginia. 
The reason is not hard to find: 
Rothmans extra length, finer filter 
and the best tobacco money can 


buy give you that cooler, 
SUITE: USSZLDRENGH 


Ben 





